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I. INTRODUCTION 


N a previous article, ‘‘Automatic Writing as an Indicator of 

the Fundamental Factors Underlying the Personality,’’! I 

discussed the psychological factors involved in producing the 
dissociation phenomenon known as automatic writing and re- 
ported two cases illustrating bisexuality, polymorphous perverse 
sexual tendencies and criminal trends, besides other traits, but 
these cases had merely been observed and no special analysis had 
been attempted as neither subject was a patient. 

In part three of that paper I presented two questions which 
had suggested themselves in the course of the construction of the 
article, one of which I am prepared to answer myself—I refer to 
the one which was phrased as follows: ‘‘If it is seen that a cer- 
tain tendency to dissociation in a given person exists and that in 
the secondary personality developed there is a suggestion of 
latent abilities and talents, would it not be worth while to deliber- 
ately break up the synthesis of the mental states and resynthesize 
the subject into a more culturally successful and economically 
efficient individual by means of either hypnotism or analysis or 
both combined?’’ Case number three of this series will give a 
fair idea of what can be done with material of this kind. 

Furthermore, in my concluding paragraph I made the state- 
ment that I felt automatic writing could be considered an 
especially valuable instrument in the study of mental disturbances 
of psychogenic origin to reveal the predominating elements of the 


* JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SociaL PsycHo.oey, July-September, 1922. 
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patient’s mental make-up—but I then had no idea just how 
valuable I was to find it. 

I can now definitely state that it may be used as a successful 
adjunct to psychoanalysis, first to hasten the solution of the con- 
flicts and second to minimize the problems of transfer and re- 
sistance. Once succeeding in getting the patient to ‘‘automat,’’ 
the unconscious gives up its material much more readily and for 
some reasons a patient seems to accept her unconscious problems 
with much less disbelief when she sees them on paper written by 
herself, rather than if she merely utters them verbally. The 
patient may write just simple words, or only nonsense syllables 
but even so each of these by means of association will generaily go 
back to conflict material. Frequently by proper questioning, the 
entire conflict nucleus will be recorded in so many words. This 
occurred in several of my cases. 

Even more important in my opinion than the aid to locating 
conflicts is the value in helping us investigate the child’s person- 
ality trends, with its wonderful maze of curious whys, its odd re- 
sentments (odd to adults), its wealth of play fancies and activities 
and above all its attitude toward grown-ups. In two of my cases 
I was able to get out whole blocks of early childhood activities 
(too young for the patient to remember anything about, but cor- 
roborated by the parents) and the incidents were described in 
detail. 

In some personality studies I was making I found that I had 
to hurry in order to finish all the material I had begun. I had 
reached a standstill in several of the analyses, a condition which 
threatened tedious and prolonged work in order to bring them to a 
satisfactory conclusion. More as a diversion than anything I 
attempted to get my patients to automat and much to my surprise 
it was highly successful. This induced me to try it on others and 
it was in this way that I managed to collect twelve good new cases 
of automatic writing, three of which I am reporting in this series. 

In one case the automatic productions helped to clear up two 
fears that analysis had not reached and which went back into 
very early childhood, in another it was the means of bringing to 
the surface deeply rooted resentments and establishing a better 
understanding of self and environment, while in the third it did 
not only these things but it uncovered a really fine hidden talent 
and made it possible for a path to be blazed from the unconscious 
so that it became a part of the conscious life. 
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Il. PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


Although the psychological explanation of automatic writing 
has been established satisfactorily (for some of us, at least) the 
physical mechanism involved in the phenomenon of automatic 
writing apparently remains a much neglected problem. A few 
months ago I sent a little note to the psychology departments of 
one hundred and ten universities and colleges, asking if they knew 
any references regarding the physical aspects. Of the one 
hundred, seventy-five responded. Most of the writers had not 
been interested in the subject but some did suggest various 
references from which the following ideas are assembled. 

In order to understand the queer neuro-physiological pranks 
of automatism we have to take into consideration some of the 
factors involved in the production of normal voluntary writing. 
Wyczolkowska has shown that there are five stages in the evolu- 
tion of automatic writing by children leading to the normal writ- 
ing habit. The first appears from two to two-and-a-half, in which 
the child produces a chaos of straight and concentric lines limited 
only by the edges of the paper. The second stage comes from two- 
and-a-half to three and in this waving lines of long phases but 
small amplitude are recorded either in horizontal, perpendicular 
or circular directions. The third is seen in three to five year old 
children in which the amplitude of the curves is increased; the 
fourth period shows zig-zags in unconscious imitation of letters 
and symbols of the writing of various languages and in the fifth 
there appears conscious imitation of writing interspersed with a 
mixture of the previous symbols. This is of real interest because 
as everyone who has done much work with automatic writing 
knows, the foregoing program is the one followed by adults who 
are not facile ‘‘automaters’’ to start with. 

It is during the scribble or uncontrolled writing period that 
the child uses the trial and error method of attaining maximum 
results with minimum difficulty and so if she attempts to write 
with her left hand (if she is normally right-handed) she will be 
apt to try mirror writing, as symmetrical movements of both sides 
of the body will initiate this particular activity according to the 
method of least resistance. 

Up to five according to Jastrow the child’s visual center is 
undergoing its elementary education. Apparently after that the 
visual imagery seems more stabilized and it is also at about this 
time that the child begins to bring this factor into play in its 
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attempts at writing. I have mentioned that the initial attempts at 
automatic writing are suggestive of the child’s early scribble 
period—is it then so remarkable that the child’s associations to 
this period (the record of its happenings) should be easily tapped 
through judicious limitation of the automatic activity to the asso- 
ciations at certain age levels of the patient? 

Klages says that control in writing may arise either from 
mastery of impulse or from excessive inhibition; then, if that is 
so, in involuntary writings we might expect loss of control of 
impulse or release of inhibition and it appears we are dealing not 
with one or the other alone but with both. 

These two factors could account for bi-manual dissimilar 
records being produced at the same time if we can accept the idea 
of a two sided neuro-physiological mechanism being set for writing 
activity. In order to make this appear plausible we will have to 
take into consideration some of the ideas concerning handedness. 

Gould tells us that the education of left-handed children in 
whom with long training and habit the naturally placed dextro- 
cerebral center is changed to the opposite side we have a demon- 
stration that ‘‘no inherent neurologic or physiologic law governs 
the location of the cerebral center or its peripheral outworking.’’ 
It seems to me however that it is quite possible that there are at 
all times two such oppositely placed centers one of which is 
normally completely inhibited. I have several reasons for think- 
ing this. (1) Movements of symmetrically placed parts of the 
body tend to produce symmetrical movements,—that is if one arm 
moves there is a tendency toward or an imagined movement of the 
other arm, generally inhibited. Slight as this imagined movement 
may be still it will produce initial muscular movements even 
though they are so insignificant as to be unobserved. Naturally 
they will be recorded in the corresponding opposite half of the 
brain. If the impulse is initiated by a ‘‘motor’’ image then there 
will be a reversed record left in the brain in case of the inhibited 
left side (a motor image demanding writing with the left if the 
right hand is writing normally) ; if on the other hand it is initiated 
by a visual image, then there will be the same type recorded as 
made with the opposite hand. This in itself could explain the 
frequent interchange of normal and mirror script employed by 
the left hand in right-handed individuals in automatic produc- 
tions. (2) Sherrington has shown by experiment that the cerebral 
seats of the right-eye and left-eye visual images are separate, one 
for each hemisphere, and that ordinarily the binocular vision we 
attain is due to a synthesis of a left-eye with a right-eye sensa- 
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tion. (3) Gould says that the people who are definitely ‘‘handed’’ 
are also definitely ‘‘eyed’’—that is, the eye corresponding to the 
most skilled and used hand is the dominant eye and its image is 
the preferred one in the fusion-pattern which would suggest a 
slight difference in the recording time of the two halves of the 
brain. If this is so we have the physical root of dissociative 
tendencies in the physiological phenomenon and it is not at all 
amazing that dissociative material can be demonstrated in so many 
average ‘‘normal’’ individuals. 

Given these various sensory areas (one for each side of the 
brain) visual writings, auditory and kinesthetic, all connected 
with its motor area by association we have the stage set on both 
sides; then why do not the two sides act synchronously? We do 
not definitely know how far back the inhibition of one side in 
preference over the other in making graphic symbols goes, but one 
side generally is inhibited. Now suppose we release this inhibi- 
tion. What happens? The current is on, and the apparatus 
works, but how account for the facility of action in a group of 
muscles not accustomed to do this work? I have said that motion 
in like members tends to be symmetrical and that though one is 
inhibited the feeling of the movement is imagined for the other 
side and therefore tends to set up a certain pathway of reaction 
kept quiescent by inhibition. 

Sherrington says, ‘‘The most striking thing we know of inhibi- 
tion is that is a phenomenon in which an agent such as in other 
cases excites or increases an action going on, in this case stops 
or diminishes an action going on. Now the activity of a tissue can 
be lowered or abolished by production in it of deleterious changes 
such as exhaustion or in the highest degree, death. But there is 
no evidence that inhibition of a tissue is ever accompanied by the 
slightest damage to the tissue; on the contrary it seems to pre- 
dispose the tissue to a greater functional activity thereafter. 

If inhibition predisposes to a greater functional activity, then 
if the inhibition is removed, and coincidentally there is diminu- 
tion of the control of impulse, what is to prevent this neuro- 
muscular apparatus which has an imaginary knowledge of how 
it feels to write from practically demonstrating its ability? This 
would explain writing the same thing as the other hand; but would 
it explain the writing of dissimilar things with both hands? If we 
take into consideration the physical basis for dissociation which 
I mentioned before, I believe it could; it would simply indicate a 
more complex type of splitting. 

There is another phenomenon exhibited by one of my patients 
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for which I should like to find the counterpart of the psychological 
explanation in the physical, and that is the little trick practiced 
by this young woman of writing forward normally on one line, 
dipping down at the right margin and writing mirror-wise on 
the next line, again dipping down at the left margin and writing 
forward, ete., without ever taking her pencil from the page. The 
explanation may be very complex, or it may be one of simple con- 
venience, as a very charming young woman I met recently sug- 
gested. She said she had often drafted letters after going to bed 
and as it was perfectly dark and she couldn’t see, it would be much 
easier when she felt she was coming to the end of a page to dip 
down and write backward to the opposite margin than it would be 
to take her hand up and locate the correct spacing at the opposite 
edge. 

However, there is another possible explanation. Stern indi- 
cates that perception of position is an outgrowth of experience 
through association of determined visual impressions with certain 
movements of the body and that the child generally produces and 
interprets with ease given forms in any position because fusion of 
form and position has not taken place. Janet says reversal of 
position in the visualization of a situation could account for cer- 
tain illusions of orientation, and Downey tells of a natural right- 
handed mirror writer who memorized a printed page and in 
reciting it orally read from a reversed memory visual image. 

Case number two of this series, who so dearly loved to write 
every other line mirror-wise, used mirror imagery as a child in 
play activities, and it is probably this practice of recklessly jug- 
gling spatial perception which gave her the ability to reverse 
images as she automatically wished; and this, plus the convenience 
of not taking her pencil from the paper, caused her to adopt the 
particular mode of writing in which she indulged. 

In looking over my numerous records and observing the 
graphic characteristics I found that by attempting to interpret 
the script in itself according to the tables in Downey’s book on 
graphology and then comparing the results with my analytical 
material that there was a remarkable coincidence of findings in 
determining the emotional state for the period of the unconscious 
revealed through the writing. This does not mean that graphology 
will or can replace analysis but it does mean that an open minded 
individual wishing to use every means available to help the patient, 
can interpret automatic graphic characteristics in such a way as 
to obtain valuable clues to unconscious reaction patterns. 

Summing up the physical characteristics then, we may suggest 
(1) that in automatic writing in which the subject does not see the 
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page the kinesthetic and auditory stimuli (from the record pencil) 
set up a train of associations which react with the corresponding 
visual image and writing centers to produce material from the 
automatic zone; (2) that if the normally unused writing side does 
produce records it is probably due to the sudden entire release 
of inhibition in a completely set neuro-physiological mechanism; 
(3) that alternate mirror and normal script may be due to the 
ability to reverse images, a characteristic resulting from the 
period where the child pays no attention to the perception of posi- 
tion or that it may just be an automatic reversal of the control 
movement of an old habit which functions in a novel way. 


III. TECHNIQUE 

One reads a great deal about the fact that automatic writing 
is done; but how it is done and how to go about getting it done are 
not discussed very much. 

First of all it is well to note the followi ing points in a patient’s 
history: 1. Has she ever talked or walked in her sleep? 2. Has 
she ever written with her finger on the table, on her clothing, or 
just in the air? 3. Has she ever had a feeling of unreality or the 
feeling that she was just watching herself do things? 4. Has she 
the ability to run a ouija board? 

These characteristics if present always indicate an easily cul- 
tivated automatism; however, if they are absent it does not mean 
that automatism is not present. 

What is the best method to initiate automatic writing? There 
seems to be no set method that can be used for everyone, but 
one must try various means until one finds the best for the par- 
ticular patient. I generally start by putting up a sling, made 
either of a stout string or of a two inch bandage if I can obtain it. 
This is suspended from some convenient projection from the wall 
or a beam in the ceiling. A small towel folded to a size of five 
by ten inches is placed in the loop and the patient’s forearm is 
allowed to rest on the towel, the wrist and hand being free. The 
sling is now adjusted so the wrist clears the paper by about an 
inch. Thus the slightest impulse has a chance to produce a move- 
ment unhindered. 

The subject is now given something interesting to read, pref- 
erably a story which will hold the attention; and once having the 
patient thoroughly engrossed in reading aloud, a pencil is placed at 
right angles to the paper in the hand with which she is usually 
accustomed to write. If marked automatic activity exists, there will 
be movement at once, and connected statements may be recorded. 
The most frequent early records are generally apparently mean- 
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ingless scrawls; perhaps only syllables. But let me mention here 
that even with syllables it is worth while to have the patient 
attempt association. Most of my patients have written connected 
accounts only after a number of attempts; just two wrote easily 
and freely from the beginning. Once the path from the uncon- 
scious is fully established, it becomes increasingly easier to get 
good records. 

The experimenter should sit beside the writing hand in order 
to change the pages when necessary. If the writer seems slow in 
getting started I place my finger tips lightly on the wrist; and 
if this is unsuccessful I close my fingers about the top of the 
pencil barely touching it; this latter maneuver invariably starts 
the process after everything else fails. 

I know of no off-hand way of determining at the outset which 
is to be the most convenient way for the patient to obtain facility 
in writing. The subject need not necessarily read; she may engage 
in conversation or distract herself by counting or reciting. She 
may even just ‘‘make her mind a blank.’’ If the right hand will 
not work, try the other hand; often a right-handed person will 
display greater automatic activity when the pencil is placed in 
the left. Some interesting results may be had if a pencil is placed 
in each hand—this is a bit dangerous though as it may produce too 
great a splitting. 

If no record is obtained at the first attempt, keep on trying. 
Automatic activity has been demonstrated after as many as a 
dozen futile trials. Once the path from the unconscious has been 
well cleared the sling may be dispensed with and the subject be 
allowed to write with the hand in the natural writing position. 

It is not always easy to find a suitable place from which to 
suspend a sling; so I have devised a convenient portable apparatus 
made of a few simple metal pieces which can be put together in a 
few moments. There is a table clamp which holds a rod 8 dm. 
long having a diameter of 10 mm. at right angles to the table. 
Another small right angle clamp placed near the top of the rod 
holds a second rod of the same diameter as the first and 6 dm. long 
parallel to the table. The shortest rod is fitted with a hole and 
clamp screw which holds a hook to which the sling is attached. 


; IV. CASES 
Case No. 1: ‘‘Tookie’’ 


The patient was born in Oklahoma in 1900, the first of a 
fraternity of three. The parents at this time were quite well, but 
there had been a history of tuberculosis on both maternal and 
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paternal sides. Patient moved to the Indian Territory when she 
was four years of age. In the small town where she lived was an 
orphan asylum and she loved to go there and play with the chil- 
dren; in fact her great ambition at this time was to be an orphan, 
so she could go and live with a great number of children. She 
would weep because she wanted to be an orphan so badly. Shortly 
after the appearance of this unique wish came another one which 
became very strong, and which in the light of what happened a 
little later is quite important—namely, she wished that she were 
twins! This began during her fifth year. Up to the age of five 
she had been quite robust and plump; after five she became rather 
frail and has always remained so since. 

The early medical history is of little importance. At nine she 
had typhoid fever and at twelve diphtheria; at thirteen patient 
began to menstruate—always normal. 

At ten the patient returned to Oklahoma. She had started 
to school at seven and continued until fourteen when an automo- 
bile accident occurred in which she was severely injured; she was 
unconscious for nearly five weeks, with occasional intervals of 
consciousness. Peritonitis complicated the picture and she was 
sent South to convalesce as soon as she was able to be moved. 

The following Fall, she had apparently made a good recovery, 
and was sent East to a fashionable seminary. At first she was 
very homesick but after she became adjusted to her new environ- 
ment she was quite contented. The following year she began to 
grow deaf, so had her adenoid and tonsils removed; and before 
recovery from this she took a very heavy cold which she was a long 
time throwing off. 

During the next year she had several accidents in athletics, 
hurting each time her right knee (the same side which was injured 
in the automobile accident). She also began having severe head- 
aches, which came on about once a week. A very bad cold and 
cough developed during this winter but gradually wore off. 

The next year without having had any severe cold or cough, 
and weighing more than she had ever weighed, she was seized with 
a sudden attack of pleurisy during the summer, and the doctor, 
after examining her, told her she had tuberculosis. This was a 
dreadful shock as she had always considered she had very strong 
lungs, and she felt it just couldn’t be true. She then went to 
Colorado. At the age of nineteen after having improved con- 
siderably (she had never coughed) she had an attack of pneu- 
monia. Following her recovery from this, she took a trip to the 
Orient, hoping a sea-trip would benefit her. Three months later in 
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China, she had a severe pulmonary hemorrhage. This made her 
decide to return to the States and from October 1919, until July 
1920 she spent her time between California, Oklahoma City, and 
Arizona. In July 1920 she became so much worse that she was sent 
to a large tuberculosis sanatorium in California where she has 
remained since, and where she came under my observation in July 
1922. 

In the course of my work with her I obtained a good deal of 
information not only from her, but from her mother concerning 
her personality make-up. 

Up to her tenth year, her mother told me, Elizabeth was a 
most difficult child to understand. Sometimes she seemed quiet, 
rather aloof, somewhat indifferent and very well mannered; then 
without warning she would become boisterous, slangy, impish be- 
yond words, with a genius for fabrication that was absolutely 
stupefying and which nearly threw ‘‘Birdie,’’ the fat little brown 
mammy, into fits of indignation and made her chide the youngster 
and reprove her for telling such downright lies; she would get 
into all sorts of difficulties and play outlandish pranks, and then 
when she would be punished she would plead—*‘‘ but I didn’t do it, 
I really didn’t do it.’’ This of course annoyed her parents and 
Birdie all the more as they thought rather naturally that the child 
was really telling falsehoods. 

She would frequently come dashing into the kitchen to Birdie 
to recount some enormously exciting adventure she had just had 
in the garden with fairies and queer creatures, but Birdie always 
showed disfavor toward these recitals, telling Elizabeth she was 
just making up the most wicked tales. Discouraged on all sides 
she began to write her adventures in old blank books and hide 
them; at times she would find them and after reading them would 
have a peculiar feeling that they didn’t belong to her. At last 
someone else found the stories and had a good laugh over them, 
and then for some reason the stories stopped and her mother told 
me that Elizabeth settled down and developed into what she is 
to-day—quiet, aloof, indifferent, blasé, ennuied. The change oc- 
eurred at about the time she moved away from the Indian Ter- 
ritory, but why the change took place was not known nor sus- 
pected until twelve years later, not even by the patient herself. 

Before her tenth year the child had waded through all sorts of 
books impossibly difficult for one of her age—‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
Poe’s tales; ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and many others equally 
beyond her comprehension; but she had a mania for reading and 
her reading was totally unsupervised. 
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In school she got on very well, was popular with boys and girls, 
and enjoyed athletics and amusements. At thirteen she developed 
two new ambitions—one to be a great dancer and the other to 
become the most indifferent creature living. She worked steadily 
and systematically at both making rapid progress in each, so that 
at the time she broke down, she had become an accomplished toe 
dancer and she had achieved a state of sang-froid quite uncommon 
in one so young. 

This attitude had further been cultivated to hide her resent- 
ment toward her parents, who began to have marital difficulties 
when she was fourteen. At fifteen matters had become so strained 
between her parents that they separated, but continued to live 
under the same roof and even people in the town did not know that 
there was any disagreement. The patient was a sort of buffer in 
this situation. She told me that the older son was her mother’s 
favorite, the younger one was her father’s favorite, and ‘‘ Birdie’’ 
always told her she was hers. Elizabeth felt her resentment 
chiefly because her pleasant home had been made such an uncom- 
fortable place to live in. After this break she was always glad to 
be away from home as there was less tension away and she didn’t 
get angry so easily. 

Patient said she has always had a rotten temper. She has 
shown marked irritability, negativism and sarcasm since the age 
of twelve and at times distinct flight and distraction. Added to 
this she was very sensitive, had compulsions, was very old for her 
age as a small child, and up to the age of thirteen often had the 
feeling that she was just watching herself do things—that she 
wasn’t really doing it herself. The patient’s account of recurring 
dreams during the years before entering the sanatorium disclosed 
the fact that there existed unconscious suicidal and regressive 
trends. However, the dreams she had been having since entering 
the sanatorium were very different and rather puzzling—they 
always had a beginning which went carefully on to an end, and 
they were always in the form of a story of some kind. Analysis 
of these dreams brought out quite a good deal of conflict material, 
and yet the dreams in no way abated. The patient always awoke 
in the morning with a feeling of complete exhaustion and seemed 
almost too listless to talk. 

One day when the personality study seemed to have reached a 
stand-still and it became necessary to get at some characteristics 
that the patient could not reach by voluntary recall nor by associa- 
tion, I determined to test her automatic ability in the hope of 
getting at the information I desired. The patient was in bed, so 
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I placed a pad beside her right hand, gave her a newspaper in the 
left which she held as a screen between her eyes and her right 
hand, and after she had become thoroughly interested in reading 
an article aloud to me, I placed a pencil in her right hand; and 
without a moment’s hesitation it began to write rapidly in a 
curious sprawling unformed sort of hand, often in large printed 
capitals. 

From then on the patient was allowed to ‘‘automat’’ every 
morning for an hour, and in several days the dreams began to 
disappear, the patient slept quietly all night and awoke in the 
morning feeling bright and refreshed. 

The story as obtained from the writings is chiefly the following. 

When Elizabeth was five, there suddenly developed this sec- 
ondary twin-personality who called herself Tookie. (The mother 
to this day calls her daughter that though she does not recall how 
the name originated.) Tookie appeared in response to Eliza- 
beth’s great ambition to be a twin, but the sad part of it was that 
while Tookie knew ‘‘Lizbeth’’ as she called her, ‘‘Lizbeth’’ had 
no knowledge of Tookie’s existence and that is where so much 
of the conflict material in the patient’s life began. 

Tookie was an imp—she loved everybody and everything; she 
adored the flowers, the birds, the sky, the clouds, and the breezes: 
they were all living things to her; her garden was peopled with 
fairies and curious creatures galore and she was forever having 
the most glorious adventures with them. As for the primary 
personality, Tookie wrote ‘‘ ‘Lizbeth’ was horrid and prim, her 
wouldn’t speak to the flowers or anything.’’ The fact that | 
‘*Lizbeth’’ was prim wasn’t nearly so much of a crime to Tookie | 
as the fact that she so thoroughly ignored the great out-of-doors. 
However, Tookie seemed to derive some satisfaction from the fact 
that ‘‘Lizbeth’’ invariably got punished for her (Tookie’s) mis- 
demeanors, as she would always manage to submerge herself be- 
fore the chastisement was administered—this was the phenomenon 
responsible for the conviction which grew in the parents and 
Birdie that Elizabeth was a very untruthful child, and it was also 
the cause of the conflict in the patient over being, as she con- 
sidered, most unjustly treated in being punished for something 
she hadn’t done. 

Tookie’s life was not all happiness by any means, for she soon 
found that others didn’t believe in her beautiful fairies, and her 
other friends the flowers,—the South Wind Lady and the Rain- 
bow Lady. She would rush to Birdie with some entrancing new 
adventure only to be met with ‘‘Laws, chile, yo’ mus’ be crazy in 
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de head.’’ Undaunted, she took to writing her little stories, but 
these were laughed at. Nothing but ridicule from these queer 
older human beings; not a scrap of sympathy, nor of understand- 
ing. At last, totally discouraged, she decided that if no one would 
listen to her she might as well go away, so at the age of ten she 
withdrew into the unconscious and stopped growing. 

She remained quiescent for about ten years; then when the 
patient began to suffer with the effects of toxemia, the little child 
personality woke up again and began to be very active while the 
patient slept. She lived over old ideas and elaborated them into 
new fairy tales, always finishing one or more complete adventure 
each night. However, after she was allowed to express herself 
on paper, she seemed to find this activity sufficient and remained 
quiescent at night. 

The patient had no knowledge when she was writing and would 
laugh heartily when I would read to her the product of Tookie’s 
activity. After Tookie had written all the fairy stories she wanted 
to she took to making comments on things and people in her en- 
vironment before her tenth year. Finally by means of whispered 
questions while the patient was reading, Tookie began to tell of 
all sorts of things going back into her third and second year. She 
had no conscious recollection of any of these occurrences, but her 
mother verified them all. Then one day in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the first thing you remember?’’—I got back into 
the patient’s first year impressions; these records were broken 
and disjointed but explained some things her parents had never 
understood and which undoubtedly point the way to the beginning 
of her resentment against her mother. 

It is interesting to note that in Tookie’s automatic productions 
the older ideas, those near the age of ten, appeared in the first 
stories and the language used was more correct. Then as these 
abated, the earlier impressions began to come up and the construc- 
tion was quite childish, while the words were generally printed. 
The productions were all lacking punctuation marks and I have 
added these. 

In the first remarks about Lizbeth she says—‘‘she was’’—in 
the later ones going back to the earlier years she writes—‘‘her 
was a snob.’’ 

Finally when it came to dragging out the earliest impressions, 
it was neither Lizbeth nor Tookie who wrote, but merely isolated 
fragments that came from the unconscious before any distinct 
personality had formed. 

Tookie’s best friend seemed to be the South Wind and she fre- 
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quently held conversations with her and learned about her friends 
the Twilight Lady who lived in the sunset land and the Rainbow 
Lady who figured frequently in the stories. 


Examples of the South Wind Stories. 


1 


It was that funny time of day that I never like to play, just 
before it all gets grey. I was out waiting for the stars to come 
and I heard someone hum. 

‘*7 am near, my dear, I am here my dear.’’ 

**Oh South Wind, you have been gone all the day, will you 
stay and play?”’ 

‘*No my pet I have much to do yet and I think—perhaps we 
won’t have rain if you must make that clover chain. I must go for 
even now in the sunset land I am dew.”’’ 

**Oh you are going over near that beautiful view.’’ 

‘*Yes my friend the Twilight Lady is waiting for me there, she 
is very fair. I saw her in the air, she was floating there. She had 
on the dress I like best of all the rest, it was reddish gold and 
maybe old for it faded soon you know, like my old gingham one. 
Tell me, did she miss those tiny fire flies that I keep here with me. 
You see they were so small, I knew they wouldn’t get home until 
fall so I shall keep them until they are big say will they get big as 
a pig? I have them in a bottle bed. Oh there’s a glow worm now, 
oh, there’s another—do you think that is his mother, but the South 
Wind was gone. The South Wind and the Twilight lady are very 
good friends you see. It was dark, I heard a dog bark so I flew 
in like a lark. You see Black Night, Lady Twilight’s sister was 


out and about. 
9 


As the South Wind was blowing one night she saw a beautiful 
sight. A thousand or more little lights. It was dep in the 
forest where she seldom blows, O how they did glow. She came 
near and saw the fireflies all in a row. Then she heard a tinkle- 
tinkle tune, perhaps like Birdie croons, it was the cricket band so 
she wanted to be on hand; she knew there was to be a ball and this 
was the hall. Soon to the spot came many tiny tots, how they did 
hop. King Happy O, Queen Smile O, Prince Cheer O and the 
lovely Princess Joy O and all their court; they danced and danced. 
There was wine that was fine made of early morning dew and fairy 
delight to eat when they stopped to rest their feet. Suddenly they 
heard a sound, they looked all around, it came nearer—‘‘get your 
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raincoat, get your raincoat.’’ It was the rainbird calling that the 
drops would soon be falling; this they knew. My how they flew. 
You see they were not rain fairies, so they dare not tarry. Down 
come the rainbird how he did laugh; because it wasn’t going to 
rain at all. 

3 

Oh, but the air was sweet with smell of flowers. You see there 
had been an April shower. I was out in a rose bower. Nothing 
could be heard but a little bird. Soon I heard a sound—‘‘ whoo- 
0000,’’ I looked around, what could it be, was something after 
me? But when a soft baby breeze patted my cheek I knew that 
my friend the South Wind was near—She came, no I mean she 
blew nearer and whirling about she soon settled herself in the air. 
I didn’t move a hair. 

‘Good evening my dear, I am here.’’ 

‘Good evening South Wind, where have you been and what 
have you seen?’’ 

You know the South Wind goes ever so many places and sees 
ever SO Many races. 

‘*Oh I have been looking this day for a Queen O’May.’’ 

‘‘Oh did you find one, what is she like?’’ I said in a very 
small voice, cause the South Wind is sometimes very cross and I 
didn’t know but what so many questions would make her mad and 
she’d blow away without telling me what she had seen. I hate 
questions myself. But she went on in that soothing way of hers— 

‘*No but near the Sunset lands I met a very dear friend of mine 
maybe you saw her, as I believe she was out to-day.”’ 

‘‘Oh yes indeed, you mean the Rainbow Lady, she was here 
though not very clear. Say she must be getting awful old, that 
dress of pink and blue and red and gold looked sort of faded and 
my how her back is bent. How old is she any way—Lizbeth wants 
to know.’’—Oh please don’t go away, well if you must, come again 
soon, I won’t ery.”’ 

This little story shows several of Tookie’s characteristics. 
First her insatiable curiosity, second, her unusual interest in 
natural phenomena and her powers of observation (note the April 
shower followed by the faint rainbow leading to the deduction that 
the Rainbow Lady’s garment was old and faded. Also the 
sequence in the South Wind’s hunt for the Queen of May) ; third, 
her willingness to put things off on others—(Lizbeth wanted to 
know, not she!), and fourth her trick of animating things such 
as the winds, the flowers, the stars, the rainbow, etc., and almost 
always endowing them with a feminine personality. ) 
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The place where Tookie lived had a large garden and there 
were many flowers. There was a high wall and between the gate 
posts were iron chains on which she loved to swing. She would 
sit on the chain and make up stories about the flowers and wonder 
what mysterious things might be going on over the wall. The 
setting of a great many of her stories was the garden and the 
unknown beyond the garden wall. 


Examples of the Garden Stories. 
1 

Such a high wall—I wonder what is on the other side. I must 
have spoken aloud for a small voice said— 

**Come see.’’ 

‘*Can 99 

‘Yes, count 10 and you'll find yourself—”’ 

I did and found myself in a garden of pink roses. Out of the 
heart of a rose popped a tiny creature. 

‘*So glad you came—you’re just in time for tea,’’ said she 
(Tea, I hate tea) as she led me to a house quite small, made of 
mother-of-pearl shining very brightly in the sunshine. 

**You had better sit on the floor as the chairs are very small.”’ 

**So am L.’’ 

I did; the floor was pink coral and white mixed as were the 
walls. In came 10 tiny people they danced the rose leaf dance 


madly. Nice, very nice. At last they floated away and I went 
home. Sad, very sad. 


2 
There is a garden that I know where grow pinks in great 
variety, pale pink like a baby’s ear, red like a fat old man’s. All 
day they stay in their beds so that night they aren’t sleeply heads. 
The night time is the right time for them to go Dancing in the 
meadows. I would like to see them. ‘‘If you are spry, promise 
not to cry, you can try,’’ says the South Wind. I DID, I DID. 
I saw them two by two go down the garden walk. I saw them 
hurry over the wall, one fall, one lovely thing tried to swing in 
the chain. How they dance, how they prance, their little red heads 
keeping time with ease—their little green feet kicking up the 
leaves. It is growing light some said we must run home to bed. 
To-day I walk past. Some are wilted, some are fast asleep, all 
day they are like that. 
3 
In a garden bed so I was told there grew a rose that was blue. 
I did not think it was true so one day while at play I ran away and 
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in that garden fair I saw it there so then I knew it was true. I 
being very nosy said to this little posey 

‘*Why aren’t they blue like you?’’ 

‘‘Oh I’m so glad you asked. You see I belong to the royal 
family and I have blue blood. Those others are a very common 
crowd.’’ ‘‘And of it we are proud’’—they all shouted loud. ‘‘I 
am sure you understand’’—and she tried to pat my hand but 
scratched it instead. It bled. ‘‘Oh horrows she said, ‘‘it is red 
how I was mislead,’’ she turned her head and I fled. 

Not only the flowers and the South Wind but also the clouds 
and the stars came in for their share of her friendship. The whole 
great out-of-doors was hers. Tookie always had some fanciful 
explanation for Birdie whenever she got caught in the rain, and 
the story of Flakey is one of them. 

Flakey was a little cloud, a little white one, but sometimes, 
BAD like you and me. He lived high, high in the sky, where you 
go when you die. There he lived forever so. long until suddenly he 
was up and gone. The South Wind said, he simply iost his head 
and while all lacy and white, tried to show his might. He was 
playing with the North Wind’s youngest child. She told him of a 
land far away. 

‘*There shall I go to play’’— 


‘*You can’t, you’re too small.”’ 

‘*Small! no I am not at all; soon I shall be as big as a ball.’’ 

He blew and BLEW till he grew and grew and suddenly he up 
and bust. Was his little friend glad—no of course not she was 
sad. She cried and cried, great big drops. I saw her I did and 
that is how I got all wet. Please it is so. Sad, very sad; too bad, 
too bad. 


2 

As the man in the moon was drinking his milk one night he saw 
a funny sight, maybe it was a cat fight. It mused him so he laughed 
until he shook and spilled his milk. As he was in a hurry to leave 
and as he usually did as he pleased he left his milk in the sky to 
dry and floated down to earth to better see the fight and of course 
give us more light. Now Twinkle was a star, a bright little star 
for his age, he was only 100 or so—He came hurrying with all his 
might across the sky this night. 

**Oh,’’ he cried as he spied the spilt milk, ‘‘here shall I play in 
the Milky Way until the break of day,’’ but he didn’t cause while 
he was playing around he was drowned. But it didn’t matter 
much cause there are many more in the sky. However, I did ery. 

The number 10 recurred so frequently in her dreams that I felt 
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this needed careful analysis, but although by means of associa- 
tions, we arrived at some painful conflicts, the number kept right 
on turning up, and it invariably preceded an event. One day after 
the ‘‘automating’’ had been going on for about a week I asked 
Tookie what ‘‘ten’’ meant and she wrote— 

‘‘Count ten, always count ten.’’ 

Asked who told her to count ten she replied. 

‘*A tiny someone; a fairy said count 1 23456789 10 and 
you’ll get in anywhere.’’ 

Asked when she began counting ten said, 

‘* Always, Always count ten. Always.’’ 

‘*Ten’’ then it appeared was the magic number which enabled 
one to get in anywhere—through the keyhole—over the garden 
wall, through the mirror and up the chimney. 

The Rain Fairies. 

Pitty patter, pitty patter went the rain against the window 
pane. I looked out and there they were, all about, the fairies, the 
rain fairies. Let me in said one that was bold, let me in I am cold. 
Oh you have to count 10 before I’ll let you in, and will you promise 
not to bring all you kin, and then as he was very thin I let him in. 
How he did grin, you see he had brought all his kin.— 

‘*Chile how come so much water on de floor, did you open de 
door?’’ 

‘*Oh no,’’ I said, but she shook her head. 

**Is you telling me de truth?”’ 

‘Yes, mebbe it came from the roof.’’ 

‘*Sho is strange, so much water on de floor and de door—oh it 
was de window that you opened why didn’t you tell me!’’ 

‘*Cause you didn’t ask’’—and I ran fast. 

Naughty little Tookie. I fear she did exasperate poor Birdie— 
in fact her mother says if Birdie hadn’t been so fond of her she 
does not think she would have stood so much of Tookie’s mis- 
chievousness. 

The next paragraph is undoubtedly a purely unaltered memory 
of Birdie’s remonstrance to Tookie’s vivid imagination. Her 
mother remarked she had heard Birdie say such things to the child 
when her talent for fiction was running high. 

‘*Lawdy chile how come you tell such tales, go way I don’t 
craves to heah no more. Mebbe you is feeble in de head. I reckon 
I’ll put you to bed. Come long. Is you comin, whar is you any 
way. What is you doin. Reckon you kin tell more tales than any 
white chile I ever did see—neveh seed sich a chile—de debbil sho 
will take you away fer lyin—look dah-——”’ 
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Evidence of the patient’s markedly dissociative tendencies is 
shown in the next production. She even had different parts of her 
body leading a separate existence. It rather reminds one of ‘‘To 
Alice’s Right Foot Esq.’’ Again she shows her inclination to 
blame someone or something else for her actions. In this case it 
was all the cause of her feet. It was later verified that she came in 
one day when she was very young all covered with mud and a very 
sorry looking object indeed. As usual she was reprimanded by 
Birdie. 

‘‘T was looking very neat so I told my little feet to walk me 
down the street. I didn’t even speak to the little worms though I 
did make them squirm, then we came to a puddle that was new 
and wondered how we’d ever get through. I thot we ought to go 
home but my feet they wanted to roam, course I couldn’t go home 
alone. But time I spoke, I’m such an old slow poke, they wouldn’t 
heed, well there really wasn’t much need cause we fell flat in the 
mud, what a thud. I picked us up and we went back, making 
everywhere a track.”’ 

We next come to Tookie’s ideas on the subject of Lizbeth and 
they are far from flattering. It is amusing to see that althongh 
Tookie appeared as the fulfillment of a wish on Lizbeth’s part—the 
‘‘fulfillment,’’ apparently didn’t think much of the ‘‘wisher’’ and 
wanted to be rid of her. Somewhat complicated! 


1 
‘*T hate to see the flowers die, it always makes me cry. Some 
day I shall go to that city of forever where things never never 
change; the Dicky bird says mebbe some day it shall come to pass, 
so everyone I ask, but they say oh what a task. But I am looking 
for it all the day, even when at play.’”’ 


9 
‘*Lizbeth doesn’t know about the flowers. She picks them and 
that kills them. She never saw a fairy, they run when she comes. 
She is horrid. I heard some one say so, I know it. Why one day 
some one gave her 2 tiny white mice with pink eyes. She let them 
go. I found them and hid them in a dresser drawer and they eat 
up a dress of my mothers—wasn’t very pretty anyway.’’ 
3° 
‘*T wish I had a twin I could lock up in a pen like a hen. As 
it is she is always here, I should like to biff her on the ear. If one 
of us should die, I wouldn’t ery. In truth I should like to live in 
the sky. That is no lie.”’ 
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The wish to get away from her existing environment is strongly 
expressed here. The regressive and suicidal trends were present 
quite early in this patient, and yet consciously she has never had a 
suicidal wish. 

4 

‘*T am Tookie and I am very small—about as tall as 3% of my 
daddy’s feet. I hate to be good maybe if I had a magie hood I 
could, But sh, sh, I had rather be bad. Is that not sad. I have 2 
white mice which are very nice—2 dears the kind with horns, 2 
brothers I do not want another, but only 1 mother and 1 daddy 
now is that not odd, Oh yes Lizbeth you see is the other me—I 
don’t eare for her. Her is asnob. Her never speaks to the flowers 
or anything. Her is very prim. Her never wants to get dirty 
and her never wants to climb trees or hunt for fleas. Always say 
don’t, but I just stop up my ears, I wish I could leave her to home 
and go off alone. Mebbe the devil will take her 2 that bad place, 
I dare not say where, cause Lizbeth might hear. They get cross 
when I tell a story so I shall write them in this little book with 
red lines.”’ 

In reply to the question ‘‘what things did you like best when 
very small,’’ Tookie wrote: 

**Red things; all flowers; red apples; red wagon; red merry go 
round; red striped candy; red dress; Ball.’’ 

‘*What is the first red thing you remember?’’ 


She wrote: 

BALL. Nice. Very nice. Shine. Bright—light Gone 
sometimes. High, Too high. I ery. 

I asked her how big she was and the answer was: 

‘*Too small. Not play. Not have. Too high. 

No good never, never, never why, why, why—I cry.’’ 

The patient had no recollection of ever having had a nice red 
ball—she had had balls, but never a red one. I then asked her 
mother about it, but she too said that Tookie had never had a red 
ball. I was quite sure then that this record was just a little bit of 
fiction. But the following day Tookie harked back to the early 
memory and wrote again. 

“BALL. © Gone. Lost. Come again. High up. Cry, 
ery. No reach. Want. No have. Want. No have. Red it was 
Broken ) Why?’’ 

The picture of the crescent gave me my clue, so I inquired of 
Tookie’s mother what object seemed to first attract the child and 
her prompt answer was: 
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‘*Oh, the moon. She used to ery and cry when she would first 
see it and reach her tiny hands for it. She seemed to especially 
want it when it first came up and had a reddish glow; after it was 
lighter she would just watch it quietly.’’ 

She further stated that the first phrase the child uttered was 
‘*hand me’’ when she was looking at the moon: Later she recalled 
that when the child was crying so for the moon, her husband would 
look at her and say in a reproving voice: 

‘*Why don’t you give her that nice ball—it’s mean of you—you 
can if you want to. I’d give it to her if I could.’’ Whether she 
understood any of the words or not undoubtedly, she felt that some 
one was keeping her from having that nice ball, and the attitude of 
the father probably made it appear that it was her mother’s 
fault. The patient has always had a very strong conflict against 
her mother as well as against her father, though the resentment 
against him was not quite so marked. In the latter marital dif- 
ficulties of her parents she would side with whichever parent she 
felt was right at the time. 

The analysts of course will say that I am content to accept an 
explanation at a higher level than they are; but no amount of as- 
sociation on the part of the patient brought ‘‘moon’’ to mean 
notes; it simply meant BALL as well as the fragments relating 
to its being too high and broken sometimes. Repeated attempts 
always gave the same results, so I have the feeling that the child 
really identified the moon as a toy. 

Tookie complained one day that she always wanted to know 
so many things, and no one would tell her the answers to her 
questions some of which I have noted. 

‘*To-day I saw an egg plant, but there were no eggs on it— 
why, why?’’ 

‘Where do echoes go, really I’d like to know?’’ 

‘*T can’t remember how many stars there are, do you know?’’ 

‘*What would we have if we didn’t have snow?’’ 

**What keeps the sky from falling?’’ 

‘*What do you suppose the river keeps in its banks? My daddy 
keeps nickels in his. What do you suppose it eats with its mouth? 
Mebbe fish.’’ 

‘*Why does the willow tree weep in the pretty nook near the 
brook, was it forsook?’’ 

As I mentioned in her history, the patient had read books 
greatly beyond her powers of comprehension before her tenth 
year, and Tookie apparently had a great time thinking about them. 
Qne day she wrote: 
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‘*T always did want to know how Paradise was lost by Milton 
but no one would ever tell me. The Vicar of Wakefield said it 
was because he wandered far from the maddening throng but I 
don’t believe it was that way at all.’’ 

Here is another one which is quite amusing. 

**Say old crow, how is Mr. Poe. Are you still singing of woe— 
that’s an awful tune. Never more, never more. Oh hush up old 
crow, this is not Mr. Poe.’’ 

These are just samples of the patient’s automatic activity. The 
case while it appears quite amusing is in reality a child tragedy. 
The split personality was recognized neither by the parents nor 
by the patient herself and it resulted in a series of misunderstand- 
ings that caused the patient to harbor resentment against her 
parents and in turn made the parents feel that their daughter was 
not entirely to be trusted in her statements. By proper treatment 
early, the rather marked talent for fiction narrative might have 
been developed and a sufficient channel for self-expression have 
been established to avert a great deal of the patient’s later 
conflicts. 

It will be remembered from the history that the patient did 
not begin to menstruate until she was thirteen and the secondary 
personality stopped growing at the age of ten—or three years 
before puberty commenced; therefore I feel quite convinced that 
the Tookie records are real childhood imaginings needing no 
sexual interpretation. At least there was no sex trauma of any 
sort in this history, and analysis did not disclose any. 

Many of the incidents recorded, I should have put down as 
pure fiction, if they had not been corroborated by the patient’s 
mother, especially the fragments from the first year. 

The value of using the automatic writing in this particular 
case may be summed up briefly. 

First. This activity permitted free expression to a portion of 
the patient’s mental mechanism which had long been kept from 
exteriorizing itself. 

Second. The automatic activity which had been trying to use 
dream life as a means of escape and had caused the sleeper such 
exhausting dreams that she woke up all tired out in the morning, 
no longer needed any other channel than the writing; and so the 
patient slept peacefully and restfully, waking up alert and 
refreshed in the morning. 

Third. The patient gained a realization of the split in her 
personality which had been present from her fifth to her tenth 
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years, and she began to understand the punishments she had _re- 
ceived and which had seemed so tremendously unjust to her. 

Fourth. She found the writing not only beneficial but also 
entertaining for she derived a great deal of amusement from the 
childish stories. 

All in all, the use of automatic writing in this case was a great 
help in clearing up the patient’s difficulties, and aided in success- 
fully terminating the personality study. 


Case No. 2: 

The patient was born in California twenty-four years ago. Her 
parents were both of a neurotic type; the mother dominating and 
somewhat of a manic make-up, the father more introverted and 
very easily irritated. She has one sister three years younger than 
herself. 

The patient had a rather healthy childhood with the exception 
of the usual childhood diseases. Began to menstruate when she 
was thirteen, and seemed to have no difficulty. At sixteen had 
severe pain in left hip, leg and arm followed by atrophy of the 
muscles of the left leg. The diagnosis was in doubt but the 
doctor thought it was anterior poliomyelitis. 

When she was eleven the patient started to school, having been 
taught at home previous to this. She did very well in all her 
classes ; graduated from high school at eighteen. She was always 
popular with both sexes; was interested in all school activities. 
After high school she took a business course which she completed 
very successfully; then took university extension work. 

She was always interested in English and History; was editor 
of the high school magazine for two years; took leads in school 
plays; debated and in fact was into everything. 

Patient had numerous accidents. She was a regular out-door 
child; could ride and swim; loved all games and in consequence of 
her great activity was frequently being hurt; she has numerous 
sears as souvenirs of these incidents. 

At twenty-one patient married and as a result of a sex trauma 
at the age of nine was unable to adjust to marital relations. After 
she came back from her wedding trip, her husband was involved 
in quite a scandal and this made matters worse. Added to this, her 
mother was distinctly opposed to the son-in-law; and the patient 
who in spite of her difficulties was very much in love with her 
husband, resented her mother’s attitude. 

At about this time the patient took a heavy cold from which 
she did not recover. Examination of her lungs showed an early 
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tuberculous process and she was sent to the sanatorium where she 
came under my observation. 

A personality study was begun with the hope of clearing up 
some of the patient’s conflicts. She was very frank, codperative 
and intelligent. The psychological history revealed some interest- 
ing points. The patient, whom I shall call Mary N., was a very 
imaginative child. I do not think I have ever investigated a play 
world that was so unique and entertaining as hers. Up to her 
third year she had an imaginary playmate whose name was Bagle. 
She wore a pink dress and bonnet, had the bluest of eyes and 
golden curls. Mary N. talked and played with her and even gave 
her half of her food. Bagle was very real to her. Finally, she 
began to be the excuse for so many of Mary N.’s difficulties that 
Mary’s mother told her she would have to be banished and 
Mary N. sorrowfully told Bagle she couldn’t come back to play. 
That was the end of Bagle’s appearances, but Mary N. mourned 
for her, more especially as her sister was too young to play with. 

Mary N. was always sensitive; her feelings were easily hurt; 
she was negativistic; has had temper outbursts since thirteen and 
has cried easily since the age of eight. Inertia, fatigability with 
loss of recuperative powers were observed from nineteen to 
twenty. Patient was very happy and active as a child; from nine- 
teen to twenty-one the mood was more oscillating, and from 
twenty-two to twenty-four predominantly sad. Patient always had 
a rather manic phase with flight and increased activity several 
days preceding her menstrual period which was followed by a 
slight retardation. 

Another point of interest is in regard to her visual history. 
Mary N. had very keen color sense; good visual imagery; astig- 
matism which was first noted at the age of eleven and which 
necessitated the wearing of glasses for reading since. She also 
has this visual reaction: after looking at any sharply defined object 
in a bright light and closing her eyes she immediately gets an 
inverted image which persists as long as the eyes are closed. 

Material from the unconscious showed both suicidal and 
regressive trends rather well marked, although consciously there 
was no indication of suicidal tendencies. In her younger years 
she gave indication of alternating masochistic and sadistic traits 
both of which persisted slightly in adult life. 

Mary N. was almost fearless, but she had two fears for which 
she could not account: she said they just seemed sc silly she hated 
to tell any one about them. One was a peculiar sinking feeling 
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and a sudden terror when she was in high places (not always, 
but at times when she least expected it) which would leave her 
quite paralyzed with fright and unable to move. The second was 
a fearful quaking which would seize her when she would unex- 
pectedly come across a pole or post sticking out of the ground, 
especially when its top was covered over with anything. 

Analysis with this patient had made rapid progress, and many 
of her conflicts fairly melted away, but analysis of the fears, in 
no way caused them to abate. We attacked them several times 
but with no better success than at first. Finally I decided those 
fears had to be cleared up, so I got my patient to ‘‘automating.”’ 

The first records we got were just isolated words, some appar- 
ently meaningless. However of the forty or fifty words we got 
this way, all of them led back to conflict material. By gradual 
stages, the patient began to write sentences and always did a 
rather queer thing at the end of a line—the pencil would make a 
mark downward. I always carefully raised her hand, swung it 
back and started it on a new line. Frequently after five or six 
lines of rather incoherent material (each single line would make 
sense, but at the beginning of the next line the thought would seem 
to be interrupted) the pencil would fly across the paper and write 
furiously in large letters—‘‘Nut!’’ I had a feeling this was 
directed against me, but I couldn’t see what it was I was doing to 
merit such disfavor. One day we were more than usually inter- 
ested in the book Mary was reading and I forgot to watch the 
hand, and when I remembered to look, over half a large page had 
been covered with writing, and I saw what it was that the uncon- 
scious had been hankering to do. The first line would be written 
from right to left in ordinary writing; then without breaking the 
connection it would write mirror script from left to right, forward 
on the next line, back on the next without ever lifting the pencil 
at the end of a line. Every other line had to be read with the 
looking glass. This method of writing produced perfectly coherent 
statements and I was no longer referred to as a nut. 

At the age of nine the patient had a sex trauma and though 
there was little fright connected with it, there was the feeling 
that it was something she shouldn’t have done. She didn’t say 
anything to her mother, but the little boy’s parents found out and 
told Mary N.’s mother, who was so disturbed over it that she did 
not handle the situation well and said to her daughter that all 
curiosity about such things was simply ‘‘nasty dirty.’’ This 
started up a mutual lack of confidence between mother .and 
daughter which neither fully recognized nor understood. 
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Analysis of the two fears had resulted as follows: 

1. The sticks standing up always led back to the barn and the 
incident which occurred there and association took it no further. 
Now this incident had been discussed thoroughly again and again 
as well as the emotons that accompanied it, but it did not cause 
the fear in any way to abate. This made me quite sure that there 
was something more that we weren’t touching at all. 

2. The fear and queer feeling connected with high places 
always had for its end association—‘‘barn’’—‘‘fall.’’ This of 
course the patient also felt must refer to the incident at the age 
of nine, in which the patient did fall. As mentioned a moment ago, 
thrashing this out didn’t take away the feeling at all. This is how 
matters stood in the analysis when I had the patient begin 
automating. 

One day, after Mary N. had been writing for about a week, 
she began to draw. She first put up some vertical lines, making 
them heavy and after putting a hood on each one, she went back 
to the second one, and drew a head into this irregular outline; 
then back to the first and drew a rather gay skeleton; then on to 
the third and fourth and put heads on them. Finally she drew a 
crude table and the man on it being burned; and lastly the chest. 

When she had finished drawing she started to write (patient 
during all this time was reading ‘‘The City of Comrades’’ aloud 
to me) in her back-and-forward style the following tale: 

**Poison, look out don’t eat it, the man said but they did and 
died and they eat um up, bones and all there was. And then he 
came up out of the men. River jump in on mens back. Men get 
eaten by the crocodiles all up. Men in the ship put men on his 
chest pound his fist and say die you man, and he had to die. Men 
go to a bad place when they die and get all burnt up all up, their 
mother’s can’t find them!’’ 

Then immediately, following this came the story of ‘‘The Man 
Who Died and Came Back in His Haunt to Scare People.’’ 

A man in Africa got eaten by men and then his haunt came 
back and stuck his head up on a stick in the sand to scare the men 
that ate him. He was an eagle, and two men an a medicine man, 
wicked man and fooled the people and got it back on them and they 
got scared and died and then they came back to scare other people 
and stuck their heads up in the sand on a stick too and that is 
the story of the dead man who came back in his haunt to seare 
people! 

When the patient had completed the illustration I showed it 
to her and asked her what it meant but she couldn’t explain it, bu. 
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when I read her what she had written, she had the most comical 
look of dismay on her face as she exclaimed—‘why I remember 
that now, of course that’s it.’’ Then she went on to tell when she 
was between five and six, she had discovered a book of African 
adventure which her parents had told her she must not look at; 
it contained pictures of wild animals attacking people; crocodiles 
swallowing natives; hunters and travelers being killed and heads 
of people stuck up on posts. Not being able to read she would 
make up stories about the pictures and then at night when she 
and her sister had gone to bed she would recount the gruesome 
tale of the man who died with variations until they both quaked 
with terror. 

The patient recalled that the feeling which seized her in adult 
life was the same as that she experienced as a small child. The 
stimulus of something sticking on top of a pole produced ‘the 
same emotional reaction, without the patient having the least idea 
what was causing it. This discussion caused the fear to abate. 

This particular fear had several years later become tinged 
with a sex impression, but that was not the factor which was caus- 
ing the disturbance.' I think this shows the value of making very 
certain that if a sexual component of a fear is located in analysis, 
that there is nothing else going back of it which is the real causa- 
tive agent. 

With regard to the fall, numerous attempts were made by the 
unconscious to make us realize what had really happened. About 
five or six fragments were obtained which made us feel that it 
must be related to something which had happened in her third year, 
but we did not give very much credence to these records because 
of the fact that they kept referring to the barn, and the patient 
said she felt sure that there was no barn on the place where she 
then lived. But one day she drew a crude picture of a barn and 
then gave the following account: 

‘*Me climb up and fall down far to ground, make stomach feel 
—not know, me fall. Me go in yeard to see boys. Say climb 
ladder to barn door for eggs. Me put eggs in apron and fall and 
mess shoes and mother not know cause spank for taking eggs. 
Eggs break and mess all up feets. Me fall thru hole—hay over 
hole—me fall on fork.’’ 

The next day she wrote ‘‘control’’ and drew a picture of a 
pigeon, some eggs and a lima bean. Then she said she felt so sorry 





‘Eprrorta, Nore: It seems possible, however, that it may have had something to 
do with the repression of the incident to which the fear was attached, and the ‘con- 


sequent amnesia for it. 
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for the poor little birdies she put beans in place of the eggs she 
took out of the nest. . 

Patient still insisted this must be fiction as she could not 
remember that they had a barn at this time. However the word 
‘*control’’ brought up some interesting associations. When she 
was three and a half years old, she teased the cat so much that it 
scratched her face badly; and her mother told her she should have 
more self-control and not tease the cat so. That night she said 
the following prayer: 

‘*Please bless mother, please bless father, please bless little 
sister, and please God give me self-control and mother patience 
cause she needs it.’’ After that when she heard pigeons she 
always thought they said ‘‘control.’’ 

The following day, after she had drawn the barn, her parents 
came to visit her, and we laughingly told them about what Mary 
had written about the barn and showed them the picture. Mary’s 
father said that they not only had a barn at that time but that 
the picture marked four features that the barn had: (1) the 
ladder on the outside; (2) the pigeon house on top reached by a 
small narrow ladder; (3) a hole in the floor of the loft; and (4) 
a well hole in the floor of the barn. The parents said that Mary 
was always running off to the barn and she was not supposed to 
go there. They recalled that one day she came in when she was 
three apparently feeling very badly but refusing to give any 
explanation. 

The thing that happened was probably this—the boys had 
induced her to climb up to rob the nests, and when she fell and 
hurt herself, they must have told her that if she told her mother 
she would spank her. 

Soon after we had discussed this the patient was in a high 
place and was not worried by the peculiar feeling nor by fright. 

Page after page was covered with incidents which had hap- 
pened in her fourth, third and second years, all of which were 
verified by the parents and caused them much astonishment. 

This patient stopped using the writing some time before I 
left the sanatorium because we felt that we had unearthed most 
of her conflict material, and she had made such a happy adjust- 
ment that no further work was necessary. 

Mary N. was certainly benefited by the working out of the 
data we obtained by means of the writing. Association in analysis 
never went much beyond the sex trauma at nine; and we would 
have missed much conflict material if the patient had not been 


able to ‘‘automat.’’ 
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Case No. 3: 

This patient’s history is most interesting, but I shall merely 
mention that she was a South American, thirty-two years of age, 
whose life for the past fourteen years had been one full of dif- 
ficulties and conflicts deeply repressed and only partially recog- 
nized. There was evidence that dissociative trends had been 
present since the age of nine, and one day when I saw that she 
was unable to discuss some of her troubles with ease I stopped the 
analytical work to try out her automatic activity. The result 
was a complete failure—the pencil simply didn’t do anything. 
Every morning for the next week at exactly the same time the 
experiment was repeated, with no better results. Then one day 
without warning the writing began, and page after page was 
filled with the most varied material: prose compositions of excel- 
lent construction, poetry, drawings, even bars of music. 

This young woman was quite alarmed over some of the records, 
for a number of them were signed with the name of ‘‘ Jorge 
Isaacs’’ and others with the name ‘‘Horacio,’’ and she felt that 
these must be communications from the dead. I stopped work 
long enough to give her an explanation of the psychological 
mechanisms involved in this sort of phenomenon and assured her 
that everything she produced came out of her own head. Although 
she was exceptionally well educated and very intelligent. it was 
exceedingly difficult for her to realize that these beautiful bits 
of poetry and prose were parts of herself for, as she naively re- 
marked, ‘‘All my life I have wished to write lovely things and 
never could do it; even at night sometimes I would wake with such 
beautiful thoughts and before I could find paper to put them down 
they were gone.”’ 

When she finally did begin to understand what was happening 
and that these records were just part of her unconscious activity 
gaining expression she was exceedingly happy. 

Aside from the literary material produced by this patient 
which gave her such a fine medium for. self-expression, there was 
another feature of these productions which proved of the greatest 
value to me from the point of view of analysis. She would often 
draw a complicated symbolical picture the manifest content of 
which would generally be as absurd and bizarre as that of a dream 
and which she consciously could not interpret relevantly. How- 
ever, the unconscious would then go on to give the interpretation 
of the latent content in the most unvarnished fashion and would 
generally end with, ‘‘Now be sure and discuss this with Dr. 
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Miih].’’ This reaction frequently followed an analytical session 
during which the patient simply felt she couldn’t talk about any 
more of her problems. Needless to say this procedure of the un- 
conscious hastened the analysis greatly and simply wiped out all 
resistance and embarrassment on the part of the patient. 

The writing itself varied greatly as to size, sometimes being 
large and heavy, at other times being so small and fine that it 
could hardly be read without a magnifying glass. It had one 
unfailing characteristic which I have never observed in any 
other records of my collection, and that was the exquisite beauty 
of the penmanship itself, whether the writing was large or small. 

After making records for about a month the patient told me 
one morning that she had finally written a poem and a prose com- 
position ‘‘fifty-fifty’’—that is, they started out as unconscious 
material, but she was able to finish them consciously. This was 
the beginning of the establishment of the permanent pathway 
from the unconscious which was to mean so much for the patient’s 
happiness. Before I left she was able to write at will and soon 
afterwards her productions were being accepted by Spanish news- 
papers and magazines and were receiving warm praise. 

Although this may sound pleasant and delightful it must not 
be thought that the breaking through process was an entirely un- 
eventful activity, for on two occasions it came very near the 
danger mark, the patient having reached such a high degree of 
dissociative activity that it was difficult to hold the various 
personality phases together. 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 

It has been said that automatism and dissociation constitute 
a reversible reaction and that the development of automatism 
tends to produce further dissociation. If that is so, I shall then 
be asked if it is not dangerous to cultivate automatism? My 
answer is that automatism is dangerous if used only as an amuse- 
ment and if it is not carefully supervised. If the subject is not 
allowed to write more than an hour at a time and only in the 
presence of the pkysician, and if the material recorded is taken 
up immediately and discussed and the problems presented worked 
out, there is never any harmful effect; on the contrary these ses- 
sions seem to be followed by a distinct sense of relief. 

The patient must be warned not to try to automat when alone; 
and if she should find the temptation too strong to resist, she must 
be impressed with the fact that she must save every scrap of writ- 
ing no matter how senseless it seems. From the analytical stand- 
point it is all worth investigating. 
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In view of the results of this set of experiments I feel justified 
in offering the following conclusions. 

1. That automatic writings may be developed in any person 
who has had any serious set of conflicts with distinct repression. 

2. That its use in conjunction with psychoanalysis is invaluable 
in getting at unconscious processes quickly and in helping to 
overcome such resistance as may be present. 

3. That it is an excellent means of determining the earliest 
childhood impressions. 

4. That it may be used to find the patient’s latent talents and 
to exteriorize these talents so that they become a part of the 
conscious activity. 

5. That it is an exceedingly dangerous amusement and should 
be used only under the supervision of a person competent to 
direct such activities and to interpret the material recorded. 
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EPORTS of the use of the now rather well-known Porteus 
R maze tests have been limited chiefly to work with children or 
to the feebleminded in institutions. In view of Porteus’ 
statement that the tests are an aid in evaluating temperamental 
qualities, and ‘‘do detect the mentally unstable,’’’ it seemed that 
it might be of interest to apply the tests to various types of 
persons who passed through the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
Accordingly, during the year 1919-1920, the Vineland revision 
of the Porteus maze tests was given to as many of the patients as 
circumstances permitted, who also received the Stanford revision 
of the Binet-Simon scale. Three hundred and fifty Porteus tests 
were given, covering a wide range of diagnosis, but including in 
the one hundred seventy-four cases discussed in this report, fifty 
cases of dementia precox, fifty of mental deficiency (feebleminded- 
ness), fifty of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, and twenty- 
four diagnosed not insane, not feebleminded. The diagnosis in 
each case is the determined diagnosis at time of patient’s dis- 
charge, and follows the classification adopted by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. formerly the American Medico-Psychological 
Association. The dementia precox group includes the four main 
types—the paranoid and hebephrenic forming about 80 per cent 
of the total group and being about equally divided between the 
two. The not psychotic group includes cases sent to the hospital 
because of peculiar conduct, domestic difficulties, etc., but judged 
to be not insane nor mentally defective nor psychopathic. They 
are presented here in spite of the small number because they rep- 
resent a group fairly comparable to the others in general economic 
status, but approaching more nearly normal expectation. 
The tests were given by the authors and by Miss Frances I. Gaw, 





* Porteus, 8. D. Porteus Tests—Vineland Revision. Publications of Training School, 


Vineland, N. J., 1919, No. 16, p. 5. 
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then interne in psychology. Conditions were comparable so far as 
technique and scoring were concerned. Instructions given in the 
manual were followed exactly.2_ The physical conditions of the 
testing varied somewhat according to the exigencies of the case, 
some cases necessarily being examined on the ward, others going to 
the psychologists’s office. The ability of the subjects to give 
maximum attention of course varied according to the degree of 
mental disturbance, but unwillingness to codperate was seldom met 
with. It is not to be assumed that the test result always measures 
the native capacity of the patient, but since Porteus tests were 
always given on the same day as the Stanford, and in almost all 
cases immediately following, it may be assumed that conditions 
were sufficiently identical to make achievement in the two tests 
comparable. 

It may be fairly assumed, we suppose, that cases passing 
through a psychopathic hospital for whatever reason, are to some 
degree at least failing to make an adequate social adjustment. On 
the other hand, the cause of the maladjustment in our cases has 
not been so obviously mental deficiency or psychosis that the 
history shows previous commitment to an institution for the feeble- 
minded or the insane. Although 36 per cent of the C.P.L* group, 
52 per cent of the F.M., 50 per cent of the N.P., and 10 per cent of 
the D.P. group show previous institution residence, in all but a 
very few cases it has been girls’ reformatory, rather than institu- 
tions for the feebleminded or the insane. That they have been the 
better type of institution cases is shown by the fact that prac- 
tically all of them were on parole. They form, then, that general 
type of borderline cases for which we need tests of temperamental 
qualities to supplement those of intellectual status. 

The range of chronological ages is about the same for all the 
groups—from 14 to 50—although the D.P. group has a slightly 
higher median. As a group the cases may be considered adults, 
since none are under 14 and only 13 are under 16 years of age. 





*The Porteus tests are a series of mazes graded in difficulty from three years to 
fourteen. The subject is required to draw with a pencil the shortest path leading from 
the starting point to the exit. If he makes an error, the paper is at once removed and 
a second trial given on a fresh blank. There is one maze for each year from three to 
twelve, and another for fourteen. Two trials are allowed for each year up to twelve, 
and four trials for the twelve and fourteen year mazes. A maze passed on the first 
trial is given full credit for that year, on the second trial half credit, except for some 
variation in scoring the last two. The maximum score is fourteen years. There is no 
time limit, but among our cases the time rarely exceeded twenty minutes. 

*In this report, abbreviations are used as follows: C.P.I., Constitutional Psycho- 

thic Inferiority; F.M., Feeblemindedness or Mental Deficiency; D.P., Dementia 
ecox; N.P., Not Psychotic. 
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There were but 9 cases over 40, 6 of whom fall in the D.P. group. 
The median age varies from 18.3 for the N.P. group to 25.9 
for D.P. 

In so far as the Stanford test may be considered to measure 
the general abilities of these abnormal subjects, we find the dis- 
tribution of mental ages about what would be expected. (Table 1, 
Col. I.) The median mental age for the N.P. group is about what 
recent studies have shown to be the general average of intel- 
ligenee; for the C.P.I. group slightly lower but within the normal 
range; for the D.P. group somewhat below; and for the F.M. group 
the lowest. Though a median mental age of 10.2 may seem rather 
high for a group of mentally defective subjects, it is probably not 
lower than should be expected from the fact that they have been 
either entirely at large in the community or on parole from 
reformatories—thereby showing themselves to be above the usual 
institution type. 


TABLE 1. 


GrouP DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANFORD AND Portevus TESTS. 


5. II. ITI. Fy. 
Average Per cent 
difference of cases 
Median mental Median between Porteus showing 
score— scoreand difference of 2 


age— 
Stanford Porteus mentalage years or more 
13.25 12.25 2.46 34 
10.21 11.00 1.53 26 
11.29 11.25 2.01 32 
14.08 12.25 1.77 17 


Vv VI. Vil. VIII. 
Per cent 
Per cent whose Porteus 
of cases scoreis Correlation and correlation-ratio 
higher in below median between 
Porteus than mental age Porteus score and mental age 
in Stanford of their group T 
30 78 -10 
60 42 53 
32* 50 60 
0+ 100 . 84 


* Two cases coincide. 
+ 20.8 per cent received maximum score in Porteus. 


Our findings are summarized in Table 1. In discussing them it 
must be remembered that while fourteen years is the average 
mental age of the N.P. group, fourteen is the highest score attain- 
able on Porteus. The groups show the same order of variability 
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in both Porteus and Stanford tests, viz.: from least to most, N.P., 
F.M., C.P.L, D.P. 

The C.P.I. and N.P. groups, nearly a year apart in median 
mental age, do not differ in median Porteus score (Table 1, Cols. I 
and II); likewise, the D.P. and F.M. groups, showing a year’s 
difference in Stanford, do not differ appreciably in Porteus. At 
their face value this would imply that F.M. make a relatively better 
adjustment to the Porteus test than D.P., and C.P.I. than N.P. 
If the per cent of cases making a higher score in Porteus than in 
Stanford be taken as a criterion of this, the F.M. seem much 
superior in this respect. (Col. V.) This is apparently due to the 
fact that since the F.M. score lower on the whole, there is more 
opportunity for Porteus scores to exceed. If we consider the per 
cent of cases whose Porteus score is below the median mental age 
of their group, it seems to show that C.P.I. and N.P. make rela- 
tively the poorest adjustment. (Col. VI.) But, again, the figures 
are affected by the limited range of the Porteus. The average 
difference in individual scores is less for N.P. than for C.P.L. 
(Col. III), and the per cent of cases showing a large difference 
between the two scores is smaller. (Col. IV.) It is of interest, 
though the number of cases is too small to allow of any explanation, 
that no N.P. case scores as high on Porteus as on Stanford. The 
average differences in scores are in notable contrast to Porteus’ 
finding that over 70 per cent of children tested in the 1916 survey 
were within one year of their mental age on the Porteus scale.‘ 
That group, however, showed progress with chronological age and 
was an unselected group, while our cases are selected and are 
practically free from the effects of physical age growth. 

These irregularities between Porteus and Stanford tests cer- 
tainly imply that other factors than mental age are operative, 
particularly for the C.P.1. group. Col. VII of Table 1 gives the 
Pearson coefficient of correlation between Stanford and Porteus 
scores. It is strikingly low for the C.P.I. group. In view of the 
fact that our score distributions are not symmetrical, we have, at 
the suggestion contained in Rugg,’ worked also correlatio.-ratios 
(»). This, while it reduces, does not obliterate the discrepancy 
between the findings for C.P.I. and other groups. (Col. VIII.) 

This conspicuous lack of correlation between the two tests 
among C.P.I. leads to the question whether the factors of greatest 
influence may not be, as Porteus suggests, temperamental. If our 





* Berry, R. J. A., and Porteus, 8. D. Intelligence and social valuation. Publications 
of Training School, Vineland, N. J., p. 74. 
*Rugg, H. O. Statistical methods applied to education, p. 278. 
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C.P.I. group showed the consistent failure to succeed in Porteus 
that is shown by the N.P. group, one would be inclined to regard 
it as good evidence that the tests were measuring lack of social 
adaptation; but since this failure is shown to the greatest extent 
by the group that is nearest to normal, one cannot find confirma- 
tion for Porteus’ theory there. We therefore turned to a com- 
parison of individuals within the C.P.I. group. We have found 
individuals of characteristic psychopathic make-up, with mental 
ages below 1214, who made perfect scores on Porteus—showing 
no evidence of instability there. We have found other cases test- 
ing 14 and above on Stanford, who fell several years below on 
Porteus. In these latter cases, it is of interest that the notes on 
the Stanford test also indicated traits of instability—uncertainty, 
distractibility, lack of attention or effort. We have found cases 
of identical mental age who have high and low scores in Porteus, 
respectively, in spite of equally psychopathic behavior and equally 
serious conduct disturbances. We can only say, then, that though 
C.P.I. cases show little tendency to relation in their performance 
on these tests, their relative efficiency or inefficiency is not deter- 
mined by their mental age nor by the degree of their psychopathic 
tendencies, 

An attempt to measure the variability of the performance on 
the Porteus test itself has not met with very satisfactory results. 
We early suspected that our cases were showing more variability 
than normal ones and that Porteus’ recommendation to discontinue 
testing after failures in two successive years would not always 
give a fair estimate of our cases. We therefore wrote to Mr. 
Porteus, asking for guidance, and received the suggestion that we 
continue testing after two successive years had been failed, but 
invert any mazes solved at a higher level, giving credit for the 
poorer performance thus attained. This would eliminate the 
possibility of chance success, and the slightly greater difficulty of 
the inverted maze would offset the effect of extra practice. There 
were thirteen cases only who obtained credit in this way, divided 
about equally among C.P.I., D.P. and F.M. groups, the average 
credit gained in this way being 1.65 years. 

A more general measure of individual variability was desired 
for the Porteus test itself, and several expedients were tried. (The 
tables are omitted for lack of space.) If we consider the average 
number of successes above the first failure, or the average dif- 
ference in years between the lowest failure and the highest success, 
or the average number of years’ credit lost below the final score, 
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we find the differences between groups small, but C.P.I. in each 
ease showing the least variability and F.M. the most. If we 
measure instead the average number of failures below the highest 
success, or the average number of years’ credit gained above the 
final score, the N.P. group shows distinctly less variability than 
the others (less than three years, compared with over four for the 
other groups). Again, if we measure the number of failures below 
the Stanford mental age, we find the first tendency exactly re- 
versed—the F.M. showing the least and the C.P.I. the greatest 
falling off (1.7 and 3.3 respectively). This would seem to indicate 
that while the C.P.I. show the greatest tendency to fail at a level 
below what would be expected from their mental age, they also 
show the least ability to recover themselves; either they adapt less 
well or they show less ability to profit by experience. That the 
feebleminded seem to show, on this hypothesis, the greatest adap- 
tability or profit from experience, is perhaps explicable by the fact 
that they fail at an earlier level, and thus have more opportunity 
to pick up—again due to the limited range of the Porteus. 
Following a suggestion in the monograph by Berry and Porteus * 
that the ‘‘average of the Binet and Porteus mental ages correlates 
better with social fitness and industrial capacity than does either 
test taken singly,’’ and their statement that ‘‘individuals with a 
Binet-Porteus average I.Q. below 75 may be regarded as potential 
social inefficients,’’ and those from 80 to 75 ‘‘may be diagnosed 
tentatively as borderline cases,’’ it may be of some interest to 
compare our groups by this method of combined LQ. Table 2 
shows the comparison. 
TABLE 2. 
THE CoMBINED I[.Q. 
Per cent showing a combined I.Q.* of 
90 or over 80-89 Below 80 
16014 16 «14 16014 
26 «56 42 34 3410 
0 0 12 30 88 = 70 
DRUK. s<inctspaietaderstaiters “SR-. 20 24 62 48 
PROD iieeitaiten diag tated 38 «67 46 17 16 616 
*Combined 1.Q. equals the average of the Stanford and the Porteus 1.Q. Since 
Porteus I.Q. must be computed with 14 years as adult basis, Stanford I.Q. has been 
computed both on the 14 year and on the 16 year basis. 
C.P.I. F.M. N.P. 
Average Average Average 
No.of Combined No.of Combined No.of Combined 


Cases LQ. Cases LQ. Cases LQ. 
Basis— 16 14 16 14 16 14 

Previous history of 
Reformatory residence ...... 16 82.9 86.9 26 69. 74.4 13 
Court record ............... 16 87.3 93.4 10 67.4 71.9 4 
BE ct wcewseccodsccece aS Be. van 14 68. 72. 7 


* Intelligence and Social Valuation, pp. 85, 87. 
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Since 14 years is the maximum score on the Porteus test, it 
seemed fairer to take 14 as the basis for figuring I.Q.’s on the 
Stanford also, but since Porteus does not state his method, we 
have presented the combined I.Q. figured in two ways,—with 14 
and also with 16 as a basis in Stanford, 14 of course being the 
basis for Porteus in both instances. 

It will be seen that if 14 is taken as the basis, the 30 per cent 
of F.M. with combined I.Q. above 80 compares very nearly with 
the 28 per cent (14 cases) who had no previous history of court or 
reformatory. But instead of 34 per cent with an I.Q. below 70, 
not one had ever been in an institution for the feebleminded,—a 
rather significant finding. For the other groups, we find only a 
small percentage falling below 80, except in the case of the D.P., 
where factors other than native ability materially influence the 
score. 

The groups, however, are perhaps not fairly comparable, since 
the I.Q. reflects very wide differences in Stanford mental age, but 
a comparison of those within a group who have had previous insti- 
tution or court records with those who have not should be of some 
significance. It is clear that for our C.P.I., F.M., and N.P. 
groups, this combined I.Q. does not reflect the difference in social 
adaptation that might be anticipated. The differences are practi- 
eally negligible; indeed the average for the reformatory cases is a 
trifle the highest in two of the groups. 

This is about as far as a study of the objective results enables 
us to go. For such a group of patients as ours, whose institution 
residence is comparatively short (rarely over thirty days), it is of 
course impossible to obtain any ratings of social adaptability or 
industrial ability such as can be obtained for a group whose insti- 
tution residence is longer. We therefore have no means of getting 
correlation figures that can be compared with Porteus’ very in- 
teresting findings.* It may be of some interest, however, to con- 
clude our study with a qualitative analysis of the tests. 

At the time the test was given, the experimenter observed the 
procedure carefully and made a note of the performance, with 
the idea of attempting to assign a reason for the errors if this was 
apparent. It is to be regretted that the factors mentioned by 
Porteus as important, i.e., overconfidence, carelessness, impulsive- 
ness in action, lack of preconsideration and planning capacity, 
irresolution and mental confusion, inability to sustain attention or 
to profit by past mistakes—were not listed and scored in some way 





‘Vineland Revision, p. 21. 
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for each case. They were kept in mind in a general way, and the 
factors that seemed to be significant in each case noted at the 
time of the examination. Later the traits were arranged in the 
following way: 
Comprehension (general ability to grasp problem, to follow 
directions, to exercise judgment )—or lack of these qualities. 
Adaptability to task—or lack of it (shown by lack of effort, 
lack of confidence, tendency to give up). 
Attention—or lack of it (inability to sustain it, confusion). 
Preconsideration—opposed to lack or preconsideration, impul- 
siveness, failure to recognize need of planning. 
Planning capacity—or lack of ability to plan ahead. 
Prudence in execution (caution)—opposed to carelessness, 
lack of caution, overconfidence. 
Ability to profit by past mistakes—or lack of it. 


From the notes on each case, instances of particularly good 
evidence of these qualities, or failure due to the lack of them 
were noted, but the data are far from complete, and owing to some 
looseness and lack of clarity in the use of terms, the classification 
is at times somewhat arbitrary. 

Nevertheless the data indicate that the F.M. fail more from 
lack of planning capacity and poor comprehension; the C.P.L. 
through lack of preconsideration, though they show comparatively 
good planning capacity; the D.P. through lack of preconsideration 
and—comparatively—through lack of attention; the N.P. through 
lack of prudence in execution, in spite of evidence of good plan- 
ning capacity. This is, on the whole, what would be expected, but 
it is to be observed that it is discovered qualitatively rather than 
quantitatively, and the tests are not, therefore, an objective 
measure of these qualities.’ 

For the sake of comparison, the reports made on the Stan- 
ford tests have been analyzed in much the same way, and the com- 
parative findings are shown in Table 3. 

It is apparent that most of the factors noted on the Porteus 
test are also noted by the Stanford examination, that impulsive- 
ness is more often shown by the former in all the groups, that dif- 
ficulties of attention and lack of adaptability are discovered more 





* The high percentage of lack of prudence among the N.P., taken in connection with 
their higher mentai age, is a possible explanation of their consistently lower rating, 


noted in Table 1, Col. V. 
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TABLE 3. 
QUALITATIVE COMPARISON OF PORTEUS AND STANFORD. 
C.P.L. P.M. D.P. N.P. 
Per cent of cases showing— Stan. Por. Stan. Por. Stan. Por. Stan. Por. 


Inadequate comprehension ... 20 28 42 32 26 8 29 
Lack of adaptability 8 20 10 30 14 21 13 
Attention difficulty 6 34 4 48 28 50 8 
Impulsiveness...........++. 52 se 38 es 44 13 29 





Difficulty in thinking ee 4 a 34 es oe ee 
Irrelevance or incoherence... . ss 4 % 24 va és ae 
Emotional reaction ‘ ‘ie 2 le 10 xe - a 
IrTQQ“uMeay s % 6 obs cideeses 18 18 24 36 22 13 17 


* Irregularity on Porteus is taken objectively as the per cent of cases showing a 
difference between the lowest failure and the “ey success, greater than the grou 
average plus the mean variation. On the Stanford, it means that it was marked cae 
to be considered worthy of mention, in the abstract of the test. 


often by the Stanford, that inadequate comprehension is shown 
oftener on the Porteus, except for the D.P. group; and that a 
number of factors important in diagnosis are revealed in the 
Standford examination but not in the Porteus. 

The following seem to be the salient points brought out by 
this discussion : 

1. The Porteus tests are too limited in range of ability to be 
of the greatest use with adults other than the mentally defective. 

2. Nevertheless, few perfect scores are obtained by individuals 
who have shown sufficient maladjustment to be sent to a psycho- 
pathic hospital, even when no mental disorder is discovered by a 
period of observation. 

3. The group diagnosed as not psychotic, although small, show 
a consistent failure on the Porteus to maintain their mental age 
ratings, though the correlation between them is fairly high. 

4. The group of constitutional psychopaths show the greatest 
lack of agreement in the results of the two tests,—even more than 
the distinctly psychotic group of dementia precox cases. 

). While the groups show some differences of considerable in- 
terest, the differences in individual performance are scarcely 
clear-cut or consistent enough to be of more than the slightest 
value in diagnosis. 

6. Differences in social adaptation, even within the several 
groups, are not revealed by the combined I1.Q. proposed by 
Porteus. 

7. The qualitative side of the test is more significant than the 
quantitative in showing temperamental factors. 
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8. A qualitative report of the Stanford examination shows 
more factors significant in diagnosis than the Porteus. 

9. The Porteus test is, however, a valuable supplementary test, 
particularly to bring out tendencies toward lack of perconsidera- 


tion and lack of prudence. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SELF-ESTIMATION 


By GEORGENE J. HOFFMAN 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


S the ‘‘conceited’’ individual prone to overestimate his charac- 
] ter traits? 

Does the possession of a trait accompany a tendency to 
overestimate it? 

Does an individual who overestimates his possession of a given 
trait manifest the same tendency when rating himself in other 
characteristics ? 

Quantitative answers to these questions are suggested in the 
experimental data which this study reports. The starting point 
of our investigation was provided by the original material of an 
experiment on the validity of self-estimation, carried out in the 
Barnard Laboratory in 1915.' The subjects were 25 Barnard 
Juniors—students of an advanced course in Psychology. 

Each subject ranked the entire group, including herself, in an 
order of merit for ten specified character traits. The original 
judgments were made in an apparently anonymous way, although 
a secret record of them was kept. Thus each subject not only 
estimated herself but was in turn judged by 24 acquaintances. A 
given individual’s manifestation of the trait in question might, 
therefore, be measured by the combined arrangements of these 
associates. 

A comparison of a subject’s self-estimate in a given trait with 
the median of the judgments of her associates, revealed her self- 
displacements. Obviously, the degree of such self-displacements 
was important in determining the validity of self-estimations; 
but in order to be used as an instrument for measuring self-esteem 
their direction would also have to be taken into aceount. Positive 
self-displacements occurring in cases where the subject’s rank by 
self-estimation was higher than that by the median judgment of 
associates, indicated a tendency toward overestimation which 
seemed suggestive as a possible measure of self-esteem. There- 
fore we ranked the subjects according to the degree and direc- 
tion of their self-displacements in a given trait, assigning rank 1 
to the greatest plus deviate, rank 25 to the greatest minus. 





* Cogan, L. C., Conklin, A. M. and Hollingworth, H. L. ‘‘An Experimental Study 
of Self-Analysis, Estimates of Associates, and Results of Tests.’’ School and Society, 
1915, v. II, pp. 171-179. 
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RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

1. Intercorrelations of Overestimation. Our next task was to 
discover whether the tendency toward overestimation was con- 
stant, characterizing the subject’s self-estimation of all traits, or 
whether it varied with the particular trait in question. Examin- 
ing the medians in Table I, we observe an apparently genuine 


OVERESTIMATION. 
TABLE I. INTERCORRELATIONS. 
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tendency for individuals who overestimate in judging one trait to 
overestimate others as well. This trend is best represented by the 
median of the medians, +.36 +.12. Such a ‘‘self-halo”’ in judg- 
ments of characteristics as closely akin as the desirable qualities 
in our array would indeed fulfill hypothetic expectations, since we 
might well anticipate high intercorrelations of overestimation 
among related traits. Such traits show sufficient ‘‘family resem- 
blance’’ to lead the judge to consider them under the generic con- 
cept, ‘‘character-traits,’’ rather than to make sharp distinctions 
among them. Thus she would be inclined to determine upon some 
rating to minimize her deviations from it in judging the separate 
characteristics. The homogeneity of the traits would automatize 
her mental set, while in estimating a group of heterogeneous traits 
the very differences among them would force her to make inde- 
pendent judgments. As a matter of fact, in the case of ‘‘vul- 
garity,’’ which is obviously incompatible with the others, the 
intercorrelations are in striking contrast to those of the remain- 
ing traits, as the median +.01 +.14 indicates. Furthermore, the 
only notably low correlations occur in connection with the ques- 
tionable ‘‘snobbishness’’ and ‘‘conceit,’’ viz.: +.10 between snob- 
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bishness and neatness, and +.08 between conceit and refinement. 
It is clear from these results that although an individual may 
manifest a ‘‘self-halo’’ in estimating her own desirable traits, 
inasmuch as she fails to. exhibit this tendency when confronted 
with characteristics of a diverse nature, we have direct evidence 
that overestimation is not a constant indiscriminate tendency 
characterizing an individual’s self-estimates, but, on the contrary, 
is selective, depending for its manifestation upon the trait judged. 

In further consideration, since the criterion of a subject’s true 
rating in any trait was unavoidably based upon personal judg- 
ments in the absence of more objective measures, the general 
tendency toward overestimation noted in respect to the desirable 
traits is undoubtedly exaggerated by the ‘‘halo error’’ of personal 
judgments, which would cause a subject’s true position in the 
various traits to appear unduly uniform. When this effect is 
accompanied by the ‘‘self-halo’’ inherent in an individual’s self- 
ranking, it is at once apparent that the ratio which the self-esti- 
mated positions bear to actual ranks will seem more constant 
than if the ‘‘halo’’ were confined to the self-estimates. The more 
constant this ratio, moreover, the higher will be the intercorrela- 
tions of overestimation, provided of course that the self-estimates 
are above the true positions. If, then, the ‘‘halo-error’’ in the 
judgments of associates were discounted, we should find the re- 
sulting increased variability in the ratio inevitably attended by 
a reduction of intercorrelations of overestimation. Such an 
analysis of our results justifies the assumption that the correla- 
tions of Table I, based as they are on self-estimations of a picked 
group of related characteristics whose criterion was tainted by 
the personal equation, are higher than we should have expected 
had the judgments been made upon a random sampling of mis- 
cellaneous traits measured by objective scores of standardized 
tests. 

On the other hand, however, this apparent inflation of the cor- 
relations may be somewhat counterbalanced by an error involved 
in the homogeneity of the judges, who form such a highly selected 
group that the differences among them fail to cover a sufficiently 
wide range to include extreme deviations from the group mean in 
a given trait. Since there is no marked fixity of rank at the ex- 
tremes to neutralize the shiftings of positions in the various 
traits around a central tendency, the correlations are unduly low. 

II. Correlations between true position and overestimation. A 
second phase of our investigation dealt with the possible relation 
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between true position and tendency to overestimate in judging a 
given trait. Table IJ-A which summarizes these results shows 
that the subjects judged by 24 of their associates to possess a given 
trait in the greatest degree, overestimated themselves least in 
respect to it. Although such results would not surprise us were 
they confined to undesirable traits, in so far as the tendency 
affects the favorable characteristics, they do indeed seem para- 
doxical. ‘‘Overcompensation,’’ according to which an individual 
who actually lacks a given trait, compensates for this deficiency by 
overestimating her possession of it, suggests itself as a possible 
explanation. This, however, would not account for the corre- 
sponding underestimation of the same traits by subjects in whom 
they are markedly present, since an ‘‘undercompensating mechan- 
ism,’’ at least with regard to desirable traits, would be a contra- 
diction in terms. 
DEGREE OF OVERESTIMATION. 

A vs. 


B 
Med. J.on Med. J.on 
All Traits Conceit 
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These results, however, also suggest the ‘‘central tendency of 
judgment’’ by which extremes are assimilated to the group mean 
in an individual’s judgment of others. Since there is nothing to 
prohibit the extension cf this factor to include an individual’s self- 
estimate, we may expect a subject who has a trait conspicuously 
developed in either direction to assign herself a rank approximat- 
ing the group mean. Such a tendency would cause the correla- 
tions to approach zero, but would fail to account for self-displace- 
ments beyond the central tendency of the group, which our high 
negative correlations indicate. 

Let us now examine our material in greater detail to see if 
there is anything in the intrinsic nature of the results that will 
give the key to the situation. Graphs showing the absolute amount 
of self-displacement with reference to an individual’s true position 
reveal that individuals whcse true positions are highest are those 
whose self-displacements are greatest in the negative direction, 
and that subjects occupying a middle position according to the 
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median judgments of their associates show an equal tendency to 
over- and under-estimate their positions. The averages of the 
self-displacements for every five positions shown in Table III 


TaBLE III. Sexr-DisPLACEMENTS. 
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Intelligence.......... r —3.0 —2.4 
| gS ‘ —3.2 —1.7 
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a ‘ —4.2 +3.6 
Refinement.......... g +2.2 +5.0 
Sociability. ... ..... —36 +26 
Likeableness.... .... ; —2.2 +3.8 
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TABLE IV. RELIABILITY OF CORRELATIONS. 


0 1 2 3 36 8.4 5 6 7 8 9 1. 
140 .139 -135 .128 .123 .119 .106 .090 .072 .050 .027 


bring this result out in sharp relief. In every trait with the excep- 
tion of humor where it is zero, the average of the first five posi- 
tions is negative, that of the last five positive, while those of the 
middle groups are less marked in either direction but indicate a 
general upward trend from the highest to the lowest positions. 
We can predict that in accordance with the laws of variability an 
individual’s self-displacements from his true position will scatter 
about that position equally in both directions. Now under condi- 
tions offering more possible positions below than above the true 
position, an individual’s variability in judgment will be chiefly con- 
fined to the negative direction. This would represent the state of 
affairs at the upper end of the series—individuals who occupied 
the highest positions would underestimate more frequently than 
overestimate because of the limitation of the number of possible 
places, to the negative direction. The chances that a subject will 
rate herself below her true position increase directly as her true 
position approaches the maximum, at which point the subject is 
forced by the mathematics of the situation either to assign her- 
self her actual rank or underestimate her true position. Converse 
explanations would obviously apply to the displacements at the 
lower extreme. This limitation of an individual’s self-estimation 
is known as the ‘‘end-error’’ which in its usual modus operandi 
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prevents an individual who has a high position from overestimat- 
ing beyond position ‘‘1”’. 

Our results, however, harbor still another variety of ‘‘end- 
error’’ which appears in cases where an individual whose true 
position is low ranks herself so high that her overestimation is 
checked at the opposite end of the series. For example, among 
the self-ratings of ‘‘likeableness,’’ one of the subjects whose true 
rank is lowest overestimates herself 24 places, thereby being 
brought to a halt at the highest possible position. The ‘‘lower’’ 
end error in thi sparticular case might incline the individual 
to ranw himself higher, but would not explain the extreme 
manifestation of the tendency that is displayed. In the light of 
such considerations it is clear that the ‘‘end-error’’ explains the 
general ‘‘inward’’ trend of judgments from extremes to means, 
but fails to account for its degree. Hence before we can be in a 
position to make definite assertions as to the significance of our 
correlations we shall have to discover some means of clearing our 
data of the ‘‘end-error.’’ 

III. Correlations between Conceit and Overestimation of 
Character Traits. The last problem that presented itself to us 
was to determine whether the individual who was judged by 24 
associates to be conceited tended to overestimate her various 
traits. A glance at Table II-B convinces us that contrary to our 
expectations the subject who is judged most conceited shows the 
least tendency to overestimate her own traits. To be sure, we 
might have anticipated negative correlations in the cases of the 
undesirable traits, especially conceit, which as a matter of fact 
gives our highest negative coefficient. This, however, does not 
give the remaining correlations any raison d’étre. Since it would 
be directly antithetical to all commonly accepted conceptions of 
conceit for an individual who actually possesses this characteristic 
in the highest degree to overestimate her desirable traits the 
least, there is no path left open to us but to cast doubt upon the 
criterion by which an individual’s conceit was determined. It 
is possible that the subjective judgments of acquaintances are 
liable to deception. Owing to the operation of the ‘‘compensation 
mechanism’’ an individual may appear to her associates to be 
conceited who as a matter of fact lacks the trait; and, on the other 
hand, a subject who is really conceited and overestimates her char- 
acter traits may give the opposite impression of her acquaintances. 
Furthermore, there are several sources of error that affect 
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personal judgments which may have been instrumental in invali- 
dating our criterion. In the first place, owing to our failure to 
define the traits selected, discrepancies in judgment may have 
arisen from ambiguity of terms which a given trait, e.g. conceit, 
might convey to different judges. A second source of error may 
result from differences in standard of judgment among the 
judges. Traits are differently evaluated according to the subjec- 
tive standards of the judge. For example, an observer who regards 
conceit as a desirable form of self-confidence would rate individuals 
differently from one who considers it as an undesirable phase of 
self-assertion. Still other errors in judgment are the ‘“‘halo 
error’’ and ‘‘central tendency of judgment’’ already discussed. 
Some characteristics are ‘‘social traits’? depending for their ex- 
pression upon more than one person. For example, a subject 
might appear to be conceited in the presence of one whom she re- 
garded as inferior, while in the company of a superior she might 
manifest the opposite quality. Although these are dangerous 
snags which may wreck the individual judgment, they cannot have 
completely undermined our criterion since we have tried to steer 
clear of them by taking the combined tendency of a large group of 
judges, thereby neutralizing individual discrepancies. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing account of the results which we submit as a 
meagre contribution to the quantitative study of self-esteem leads 
us to the following conclusions: 


1. The tendency toward overestimation is not a fixed charac- 
teristic of an individual’s self-estimations, but is a function of 
the trait in question. 

2. The possession of a given trait bears a negative relation to 
its overestimation. This anomalous result receives an inadequate 
explanation in terms of the ‘‘end-error.”’ 

3. Individuals who are rated by their associates as most con- 
ceited manifest the least tendency toward overestimation. 

As stated, these conclusions are bound within the confines of 
the data of this particular study. How general their application 
may be can be determined only by further experimental investiga- 
tion in this still undeveloped field. 








SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By J. R. KANTOR 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HENEVER the study of a scientific problem is vigorously 
pursued, misunderstandings of various sorts almost inevi- 
tably appear. The problem of instincts, displaying as it 
does, a veritable babel of misconstructions, is no exception to the 
general rule. Apparently such opposing interpretations arise 
because of the different cultural backgrounds of writers and their 
specific interests in the problem studied. Because the present 
writer’s previous articles' on the subject have probably added 
somewhat to the existing confusion he submits the following paper 
with the hope of clarifying to some extent the instinct problem and 
its bearing upon social psychology. 

Recent discussions of instincts reveal the fact that possibly 
much of the misinterpretation concerning such behavior arises 
because of the many problems symbolized by the one term instinct. 
We mean to say that the facts and interpretations or alleged facts 
and interpretations do not all belong to the same domain of 
inquiry. By instincts different writers refer to entirely different 
phenomena, all of which things are confused by the use of the 
simple term instinct.2 This particular situation arose because 
originally a great complex of animal and human behavior was 
casually observed and given a name, instinct. When psychologists 
take up the problem and attempt to analyze and interpret the 
exact facts they naturally face numerous difficulties of termi- 
nology. Accordingly, we shall attempt in the following discussion 
to single out certain particular issues involved in the general 
instinct problem. 

WHAT ARE INSTINCTS? 

In our first inquiry, namely, what various writers mean by the 
term instinct, we attempt to determine whether instincts are 
mental forces, hypotheses, or actual reactions. 





1A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts, Psychol. Rev., 1920, 27, 50. An 
Attempt Toward a Naturalistic Description of Emotions, Ibid., 1921, 28, 19. How 
Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions? Ibid., 1921, 28, 328. Intelligence and Mental 
Tests, Journ. of Philos., 1920, 17, 260. 

2In consequence of this fact the present study is primarily methodological in 
character and the writer is interested in the validity of doctrines. For convenience of 
reference and orientation the doctrines are attached to persons, but it is not to be 
assumed that the psychologist named is the sole sponsor for the doctrine or that he 
does not also subscribe to other instinct doctrines. 
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1. Instincts as Springs of Action. The first contention is that 
instincts are springs of action; they are forces or powers of some 
sort which bring about the kind of behavior we actually find in 
animal and human adjustment. Such instincts are frankly teleo- 
logical processes, existing quite aside from the animal organism. 
Just how they exist is not so definitely stated by Professor 
McDougall * who stands sponsor for this type of doctrine, but from 
his writings we may gather that he thinks of instincts as being 
(mental) forces operating upon a mechanical ‘‘body’’ and deter- 
mining its actions. In Professor McDougall’s doctrine we have 
a definitely animistic conception. The writer in his latest state- 
ment to date thinks of an instinct as some sort of power or proc- 
ess which is decidedly not a neural or bodily affair, but which 
makes use of neural and other bodily mechanisms to bring about 
its purposes. (pp. 311-326 et passim). 

It is very important to notice here that in his last statement of 
instinets,** Professor McDougall overtly repudiates his previous 
conception that the instinct is somehow a neural mechanism or 
connected with such a mechanism. Possibly we can best under- 
stand what our author means by an innate force or mentality in 
general, when we refer to his explanation of Miss Beauchamp’s 
case of dissociation of personality. Such a condition he definitely 
thinks of in terms of a mental power or a soul entering somehow 
into the body and bringing about the kind of behavior that the 
dominating personality performs at the time.‘ 

In general this view of McDougall’s stands in clear contrast to 
other interpretations contained in recent articles, and especially 
in the fact that it separates so sharply the organism from its 
governing process. Does not such a doctrine definitely appear to 
hark back to a prescientific type of psychology? 

Such crude animism is probably not entirely satisfactory to 
Professor McDougall himself for he says in an early paragraph 
of his article (p. 286) that the evidence of instincts cannot be an 
observable fact but it is and must remain a hypothesis. Now here 
we must ask what is meant by an hypothesis? Can one offer 





3 Cf. McDougall, The Use and Abuse of Instincts in Social Psychology, Journ. of 
Abnormal Psychology nnd Social Psychology, 1921-1922, XI, 285-333. 

3a The writer assumes that Professor McDougall reprints the same statement in his 
‘‘Outline of Psychology,’’ published since this article was written. 

4 Cf. Mind and y, p. 367 ff., also references there given. 

5 How glaring are the misunderstandings in the study of instincts is apparent from 
McDougall’s suggestion (p. 292) that he can see no difference between the present 
writer’s view (Psycho. Rev., 27, 50-72) and his own, although the article McDougall 
refers to was written partly as an attack upon his type of animistic doctrine. The 
only common element is in the name. 
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propositions to account for natural events if those propositions 
have no connection with the events? This question we ask on 
two grounds. In the first place, is there such a fact in the field 
of psychology as a neural mechanism or a body, determined and 
conditioned in its behavior by some non-bodily (animistic) process? 
In the second place, if we could admit this, which we absolutely 
cannot, would this help us in any sense to account for actual 
human facts, that is to say, for a mother’s care of her child or a 
person’s sexual behavior? The precise value of Professor 
McDougall’s hypothesis is quite clear from an illustration he 
uses (p. 313). 

**T return to its cage, after handling it, a young white rat. Its 
mother hops about it in an agitated manner, then seizes it in her 
mouth and drags it to the back of the cage. An onlooker, knowing 
that rats, when short of food, sometimes eat their young, says, 
‘She’s going to eat it.’ I reply confidently, ‘No, it’s all right, it’s 
the maternal instinct.’ In saying that, I imply much that is given 
neither by simple inspection of the action nor by the statement that 
the action is instinct. If the mother rat proceeds to devour the 
young one, that shows that I was mistaken. But if I had merely 
remarked that her behavior was instinctive, J could not be accused 
of error for the act of dragging the young one to the back of the 
cage was instinctive in this case also, though perverted; was an 
expression, not of maternal instinct, but of a very different one, 
the food-seeking instinct’’ (italics ours). 

Because instincts for Professor McDougall are general ex- 
planatory hypotheses to account for anything that happens, all 
you need to do when the situations vary is to apply different 
names to them. What, we ask, can such hypotheses really ex- 
plain? Yet it is such an hypothesis which Professor McDougall 
characterizes as the one fruitful working conception that we 
have. As we have elsewhere indicated,® such a conception in fact 
not only does not give us any suggestion whatsoever as to how our 
behavior operates; but it does, on the other hand, prevent us from 
observing all the numerous stimuli conditions constituting phases 
of our action, conditions, that is, which operate to bring about the 
culturalization processes through which every person passes. It 
is in such culturalization processes that we find the sources for 
the acquisition by the individual of whatever social conduct is 
contained in his reactional equipment. It is only Professor 
McDougall’s thorough immersion in the animistic conception 
which prevents him from accepting such concrete constructive sug- 


¢A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts, Psychol. Rev., 1920, 27, 50. 
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gestions. We are forced to believe, however, that Professor 
McDougall himself appreciates the potency of stimuli conditions 
in modification of our conduct, because he asks, who knows how 
much and how subtly one is moulded by his environment in spite 
of his instincts (p. 312). Also, in his discussion of Rivers’ in- 
stincts in the illustration of the soldier’s action (p. 323) he 
indicates how complicated and tremendously important behavior 
ean be accounted for on the basis of stimulating situations. 

To understand Professor McDougall’s doctrine of springs of 
action we must observe that he is referring immediately back to a 
problem of vitalism versus mechanism. We submit that no such 
problem is at all involved in a psychological study of instincts. 
For no such ultimate processes as a final mechanism or teleology 
exist any more than do mermaids or round squares. 

Even if there were such ultimate problems: they would have 
no manner of relation to the psychological facts of human or 
infrahuman activities. When I perform the action we call fear 
am I in fact carrying out some kind of ultimate teleological or 
mechanical process, or is it a matter of doing a particular thing, 
running, hiding, screaming, etc., because some thing, person, or 
condition to which I have previously built up such reactions now 
incites me to perform them? 

So far as vitalism and mechanism are concerned the present 
writer is entirely willing to admit that Professor McDougall’s 
insistence upon the teleological character of psychological activity 
is just as valid as the conclusions of the psychologists he opposes. 
Such psychologists he interprets as believing that psychological 
responses are the mechanical issues of nerve currents (p. 295). 
the face of this interpretation when Professor McDougall observes 
the obvious human character of some psychological phenomena he 
assumes the necessity of a vitalistic process. As we have seen, 
however, neither of these doctrines has anything to do with 
scientific facts. 

How far Professor McDougall is from a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of what at least some of the instinct deniers are doing and 
thinking is well indicated by his ascribing to them a crude sort 
of impossible mechanism and by asserting that they are reaction- 
aries in that they go back to a tabula rasa doctrine. The fact is, 
that an objective, or organismic psychology at least, is not con- 
cerned even in the remotest way with any kind of mentalism or 
spiritualism, whether of the tabula rasa variety, or the type of 


§ innate ideas or forces, or any kind of mechanism and teleology. 
None of these theories has anything to do with psychology, con- 
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cerned as it is, we repeat, with nothing but the way actual persons 
respond to each other and to the various objects around them 
during their daily round of actual behavior. 

However mistaken Professor McDougall is in injecting a 
metaphysical or philosophical problem into psychological dis- 
cussions, and however wrong is the kind of philosophical con- 
ception he utilizes, we cannot overpraise his attitude in appre- 
ciating that his psychological view emerges from a general philo- 
sophical background, and that it is unsafe to neglect the scrutiny 
of that setting. Is it not true that all scientific thinking has a 
philosophical background and that we must take account of it? 

Great credit is due Professor McDougall, we repeat, because 
by contrast with his attitude all too many psychologists refuse to 
acknowledge that they have a philosophical position. Thus by easily 
propitiating their intellectual consciences they maintain the most 
unscientific doctrines in their works. Overlooking the fact that 
there is and must be a general hypothetical or cultural background 
to their studies, psychologists do not realize the danger of some 
false philosophical hypothesis seeping into their work and dis- 
torting the facts they are supposed to be investigating. When the 
hypothetical background of a scientist is not a critically investi- 
gated and accepted attitude that scientist’s work is founded upon 
nothing more solid than vague folklore. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that the cultural or reflective background for psychological 
work can only be methodological; that is to say, the hypotheses 
used must be based firmly upon previously authenticated and 
verified scientific facts and may be considered only as tools for 
present investigation and not as substitutes for the investigated 
data. 

2. Instincts as Driving Adjustments or Mechanisms. Another 
instinct doctrine similar to, if not identical with, the springs of 
action view is that of Professors Woodworth’ and Tolman *® who 
assume that there are within the individual certain series of 
innate forces, called by them driving adjustments or mechanisms 
which result in some sort of indeterminate final response or series 
of responses (Woodworth’s loosely organized instincts). In other 
words, these authors believe that our actual behavior under vari- 
ous conditions of stimulation is determined by some factor which 
is not developed or derived from the immediate situation or ones 





7 Psychology, 1921. 
8 Instinct and Purpose, Psychol. Rev., 1920, 27, 217-233; Can Instinets Be Given 


Up in Psychology? Journ. of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, 1922, 1’, 
134-152. 
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similar to it. Unlike Professor McDougall these authors attempt 
to handle the springs of action or driving adjustments in 
physiological terms. 

As Professor Tolman ® expresses it, he is opposed to the view 
that the organism is born with actions suitable to particular 
stimuli, but he says ‘‘there are innate connections of specifie driv- 
ing adjustments to original external or internal stimulating con- 
ditions.’’*° ‘‘It is these driving adjustments which tend to re- 
lease particular sets of random acts.”’ 

Does the assertion that the innate driving adjustments refer to 
physiological mechanisms change their character materially from 
that of the animistic springs of action? In the first place, is it 
a more factual description? Are there any such driving mech- 
anisms? The answer to this question depends upon what we 
mean by a driving mechanism. If we mean, say, the secretory op- 
erations of the sex glands, we are dealing with absolute facts, but 
in what sense are the latter driving mechanisms? We should call 
such operations component functions of sex or other responses. 
Again, if we think of such gland action as producing uneasiness 
in the organism, which uneasiness in turn stimulates other activity, 
then the gland activities are stimuli but only stimuli for uneasiness 
responses and not ever, in the human being at least, exclusively 
stimuli fer sex behavior, much less any other sort. But from the 
standpoint of the sponsors of the doctrine we are criticizing some 
teleological processes must be involved, although they cannot be 
found in the situation. 

On the other hand, if what is meant by a driving mechanism 
is some sort of neural operation which has a teleological function, 
must we not question the existence of any such physiological proc- 
ess? If psychologists attempt to locate such driving mechanisms 
in the nervous system we should insist upon the absolutely im- 
aginary character of their neurology. That this attempt is merely 
making use of the physiological mechanisms to conceal some 
unverifiable conceptions is clear when we observe that Professor 
Tolman accepts as driving adjustments the instincts of McDougall 
and also admits that he doesn’t know what the physiological 
mechanisms are.’' (Can Instincts Be Given Up in Psychology? 
p. 145.) 


9 From this point on in this section we shall discuss Tolman’s statement and not 
Woodworth’s. 

10 Can Instincts Be Given Up in Psychology? p. 147. 

11 We suggest that it is always a methodological error to infer a physiological 
function from theoretical premises, much as we may infer such function from other 
closely related physiological facts. 
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Furthermore, we observe that the notion of driving adjust- 
ments, much as we might translate them into physiological terms, 
cannot avoid the animistic implication of the springs of action 
theory, for somewhere Professor Tolman (that is when he at- 
tempts to connect the action with a stimulus) will have to add to 
his physiological mechanisms some mental factors. In conse- 
quence, he will be forced to assume innate mental processes. 

With several emendations this view of driving mechanisms 
can be made into a very effective description of behavior, but in 
that case it will not be an instinct theory in any sense. To begin 
with, whenever we have behavior activities conditioned by some- 
thing other than a surrounding object or other such external 
stimulus, those conditions themselves must be looked upon as 
concrete behavior responses, which have been started in the indi- 
vidual by some stimulus that has operated before the stimulus 
which aroused the conditioning action. In other words, we have 
no such thing as a spring of action at all but a series of definite 
responses of the person to their own appropriate stimuli. These 
determining (stimuli) responses may be reactions that were de- 
veloped sometime in the past history of the individual and thus 
constitute some phase of the person’s behavior equipment. In 
the situation where no such conditioning reactions intervene the 
conditions of action are always outside stimuli, whether objects or 
things, and are never driving forces of any description. 

And finally, if we look upon the previously acquired behavior 
systems of the person as conditions of his later behavior, as in 
the case of once having learned to swim the person can now jump 
into the water and swim to someone’s rescue, we must observe that 
those adjustments or mechanisms can only function as actual 
behavior responses having their appropriate stimuli in precisely 
the same fashion as all other types of behavior. 

3. Instincts as Determiners of Conduct. According to this 
view instincts constitute a series of tendencies which in the final 
analysis condition the development and the character of indi- 
viduals. This attitude may be connected with the exposition of 
Professor Thorndike." These instincts and other original tenden- 
cies are brought into the world with the individual and deter- 
mine what that person shall ultimately become. ‘‘The springs of 
ideals and of work in their service are surely not in the environ- 
ment of rocks, rivers, animals and plants’’ (p. 311) but rather in 
man himself, namely, in those original tendencies. 





12 Educational Psychology, 1913, vol. I. 
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Professor Thorndike, of course, allows for the operation of 
the environment (p. 213). Nevertheless, there is no mistake 
about the source of human action and development, for this 
writer places the tendencies in the neural apparatus of the organ- 
ism; so that the environment becomes merely an occasion for 
action and development but not a definite determiner. Original 
tendencies give us abilities. Only how they are to be used is con- 
ditioned by the environment. 

A determiner of conduct, as we use the term here, differs 
primarily from a spring of action in that (1) the animistic motive 
is not stressed (2) the general purposiveness is set aside in favor 
of specific results, (3) the tendencies are presumed to be or result 
in specific acts and (4) the whole mechanism is, or is a function of 
a neural apparatus. All of these points follow from the attempt 
to handle the entire matter in terms of specific neurons and par- 
ticular neuron action (p. 317). 

Now the issue is, are there such determiners of human con- 
duet and are they responsible for human development and action? 
In an attempt to answer this question we must ask whether the 
data of psychology are specific responses to particular stimuli 
or whether they are something else, for example, movements 
determined by a nervous mechanism. - 

If we accept the first alternative, namely, that a psychological 
datum is a response to a stimulus, then our instinct determiners 
disappear, for in that case there is never any evidence that the 
action is owing to anything but the stimulus (besides, of course, 
the type of behavior equipment previously acquired). 

If the second alternative is accepted, then the tendencies or 
determiners may be posited; in this case, however, rumerous dif- 
ficulties arise. First, are there any factual supports for such a 
view? Are not the behavior facts all turned in the direction of 
development and organization? In brief, are not the upholders 
of the determiner doctrine merely asserting that if, or when, the 
organism can do certain things it must be because of certain deter- 
miners? Secondly, does not this alternative give up the specific 
character of tendencies and make them into general potencies? 
Are there any such potencies in the nervous system? Thirdly, even 
if we translate the term tendency into function and as a conse- 
quence agree that the presence of certain biological structures 
provide tendencies for such very elementary reactions as reaching 
or grasping, how can we carry this conception over to the large 
mass of distinctly human and social or cultural reactions? In the 
fourth place, does not this view introduce a decided fixity into 
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human development, since the person must always remain as he 
is born? And finally does not such an attitude really deny that 
psychological facts are responses to stimuli and thus turn aside 
all of the possibilities of interplay of organisms and their particu- 
lar surrounding stimuli? 

An exceptionally damaging criticism of the determiner doc- 
trine is that it is cast in a general biological mould and as a result 
all behavior must be conceived of as very close to the physiologi- 
eal activities. Im consequence, whenever complicated human 
behavior is in question some sort of mentalism must be 
resorted to.” 

4. Instincts as Natural Characteristics or Traits. In an at- 
tempt to account for the kinds of activities that the person per- 
forms the idea has been proposed that instincts may be looked 
upon as elements of the natural make-up of the organism. It is 
implied that since an organism belongs in a certain place on the 
evolutionary scale that it therefore has certain traits or charac- 
teristics of action which mark it as a member of, say, the human- 
animal group, the mammalian group, and the primate group. This 
view is suggested by Professor Thorndike * and elaborated some- 
what by Professor Woodworth. 

This conception of instincts as natural characteristics serves 
two purposes, on the one hand, to guarantee the genuineness of 
native powers and processes, and on the other, to afford a means 
of breaking down the distinction between instincts as definite 
specific reactions, and general capacities to perform various kinds 
of activities. On the basis of this view is brought in a large series 
of behavior characteristics such as the maternal and gregarious 
instincts, self-assertion, self-submission and many of the other 
traditional ‘‘instinets.’’ With the enunciation of these instincts 
it is apparently presumed that all of our complicated individual 
and social conduct can be traced back to a source in the natural 
constitution of our biological organization. 

But for all the truth contained in the statement that human in- 
dividuals have human characteristics one may make the state- 
ment of it very false indeed. Such an unfortunate situation occurs 
when we permit such an assertion to support our belief in all sorts 
of powers and potencies as determiners of psychological activities. 
In order to avoid such scientific difficulties a number of safeguards 
are necessary, a few of the more obvious of which we will mention. 





13 It is no doubt such conceptions as these which Professor McDougall considers 
as necessitating a completely teleological conception. 


14 Op. cit. 
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science, or the assertion of the existence of certain facts, from the 
scientific propositions which are evaluations and organizations of 
those facts. When we assert that a pair of human parents repro- 
duce only human offspring, or that roses grow only on rose bushes 
and not on bean stalks, these assertions are merely verbal ex- 
pressions of genuine abstractions ® or the verbal reference to 
erude facts similar in every respect to pointing at things, and are 
not therefore scientific propositions. Now in so far as this is true 
these facts or their assertions are totally unrelated to any sci- 
entific data or propositions. Hence they cannot be employed to 
establish the existence of any other facts. 

In order to become scientific facts such crude data must be 
connected with other facts in some sort of necessary relation 
(causal, for example). In other words, we must discover or con- 
trive some interaction between two or more things or events. In our 
particular example, the facts may belong to the same fact system, 
and to be specific, we will have to connect the fact that human 
parents can reproduce only human offspring with specific genetic 
data, in the sense of definite anatomical resemblances between 
parent and offspring, such as color of eyes, hair, shape of head, 
nose, etc. When such connections between facts are made we may 
make certain assertions depending upon such connections, as for 
example, degree of relation as based upon degree of resemblance, 
etc. Now the question is whether we have any such connection 
between our offspring fact and the presence of instincts as natural 
characteristics or traits. 

In the second place, we must not commit the methodological 
error of using limiting conceptions or propositions as bases for 
other concrete propositions. The proposition that man belongs 
to a certain class of animals may be admitted as a limiting proposi- 
tion or general outpost in our thinking, say, as a guide in the same 
sense as the propositions concerning mass and energy conserva- 
tion serve as limiting propositions in the physical sciences. The 
question arises whether we are going to confuse the proposition 
that an individual organism having certain characteristics 
(parent-offspring resemblance) as members of the biological group 
in which it is placed, with the assertion that all or other of the 
person’s qualities (pugnacity, leadership, musicianship, etc.) are 





15 By genuine abstraction we mean abstractions from natural phenomena as opposed 
to fictitious abstractions as when we speak of angels. 
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also capable of such a biological grouping? ** To make such use 
of the limiting conception that man belongs to a certain class of 
animals is almost to wreck the observational character of psycho- 
logical science itself. It means to miss all of the actual facts that 
have to be accounted for in the person’s complex activities, such 
as all the historical, hygienic, economic, cultural, geographical, 
human or social and other conditions and agencies which surround 
any case of human action, for example, courtship and marriage. 
The study of such essential conditions can scarcely be given up 
in favor of a magical formula, namely, mating instinct. 

Furthermore, such a process results in confounding different 
classes of action. For example, we confuse the classes based upon 
actions we perform as biological organisms with classes of action 
based upon the fact of having acquired certain behavior traits, or 
with still other clases based upon the possession of behavior traits 
which may have only an accidental, nonpsychological, or even non- 
biological basis. Such confusions we bring about when we place 
individuals in the same class (namely as having human character- 
istics, self-assertion, parenthood, etc.) because they possess cer- 
tain other characteristics in common (breathing, digesting, up- 
right walking, etc.). How different are the classes! To attempt 
to establish the traditional instincts upon such a basis is to court 
serious disaster to one’s thinking and psychological results. Even 
if we do allow the assertion that human beings are all the same 
kind of organisms, in that they have a capacity to develop traits, 
we are not thereby absolved from showiny in the case of each 
specific trait the exact conditions of its development. 

Lastly, such a misuse of a limiting conception always involves 
an unallowable mixture of facts, such as confusing anatomical 
characteristics with acts. Also we are liable to confuse activities 
like breathing and other reflexes with complex social conduct, or 
activities intermediate in kind or complexity between the two. 

We must conclude, therefore, that we may not look upon tradi- 
tional instincts as characteristics of human or animal organisms, 
but we need not leave the problem without further examining some 
factors which are probably responsible for such an error. These 
misleading factors are (1) the presence in the organism of cer- 
tain organs, and (2) certain necessary conditions. That is to 
say, the mating and reproductive instinct for example, will be pre- 
sumed to be based upon the presence of sexual organs, and the 





16 A very suspicious factor in the discussion of characteristics is the counter- 
tendency. It appears that some characteristics are not characteristics; so counter 
characteristics have to be introduced. Cf. Woodworth, loc. cit., ch. VIII. 
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fact that were they not used there would be no organism 
reproduced. 

We ask, does the presence of sex organs argue for a sex in- 
stinct-characteristic? Hardly. What the sex organs argue for 
is their essential presence and operation when sex activity is per- 
formed, nothing more. To base one’s belief in sex instincts as 
absolute characteristics on the presence of sex organs is to over- 
look the fact that in every kind of conduct some things and con- 
ditions as means of doing the action, or as making it possible, 
are absolutely necessary. The presence of an ocean for naviga- 
tion or continental discovery is just as essential as sex organs 
in sex conduct, but who would say that such a necessary condition 
makes necessary the navigator’s explorational characteristics? 
Is not this making a phase of an event or situation the cause of 
the whole event? 

Hardly more support does this argument receive from the 
fact that unlike the ocean in our example, the sex organs are an 
integral part of the organism itself. For in the first place, in all 
higher animals the mere operation of sex organs does not con- 
stitute sexual action; there must be hundreds and hundreds of 
other acts (meeting, courtship, etc.). Again, as the genesis of 
this type of attitude indicates, sex action itself is not a single kind 
of conduct; that is to say, it may be part of reproduction or a 
part of pleasurable play. Furthermore, there are other organs 
and functions of the person necessary for sex conduct, which indi- 
cates that merely the presence of the organ does not argue for any 
connate sex characteristic. Moreover, other things and conditions 
are also escential, such as the presence of an individual of the 
other sex, a place and opportunity to perform the action, hygienic 
circumstances, sexual maturity, etc. Is it not impossible then to 
argue from the mere occurence of some action and the presence 
of the means to carry it out, that the action is governed by an in- 
stinct characteristic of the organism. More decidedly, of course, 
appears the impossibility of arguing from the presence of one kind 
of characteristic to the presence of another. In other words, if 
we cannot argue for sex instinct even when we find sex organs, 
how much less may we argue for other instincts for which we have 
no organs *’ as is the case in all social conduct.'* 





17A decidedly peculiar result of connecting complex conduct with organs is 
Dunlap’s connection of self-assertion a and conformity instincts (desires) 


with the circulatory and respiratory systems. Cf. Elements of Scientific Psychology, 
1922, p. 324. 
18 What is a sex organ or sex action anyway? Such a question might lead us by 


& devious route to the sperm-ovum secretory activity of the sex glands. But as soon 
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Now as to the fact of reproduction being necessary for animal 
existence, does this argue for a mating instinct? Is not this fact 
of reproduction an abstraction which has no bearing upon the 
problem at issue? For reproduction as here used does not mean 
actual concrete behavior of any sort. For there is no specification 
of what the process is like and obviously there are many ways of 
reproducing. Can the fact of reproduction in the higher animals 
be used as an argument for an instinct any more than the repro- 
duction of simple animals and plants can argue for such an in- 
stinct; and obviously the latter type of reproduction has abso- 
lutely no connection with the facts of human courtship, marriage 
or mating. At any rate, we conclude that the argument of repro- 
duction gives no warrant whatsoever for arguing that sex action, 
of however universal sort, in human conduct implies a sex impulse 
or force which brings the action about. Impulses in the sense of 
characters of a biological sort certainly do not constitute valid 
data for scientific pursuits. In every case of psychological action 
we must study the details of every part of the occurrence, observe 
all of the particular happenings, and especially the development 
of the action equipment which constitutes the capacities to do 
things, and finally the stimuli conditions which are the only im- 
mediate causes (if there be any at all) for the particular action. 

But here an objection might be made by sponsors of this view 
that they distinguish between the highly organized instincts and 
the general capacities and therefore, what we have said does not 
apply to them. We cannot allow this objection. For on the one 
hand, there is no clear distinction made between these in their 
exposition,’ and on the other, if mating is called an instinct or 
random activity then the authors themselves break down the dis- 
tinction between the general capacities and specific instincts. To 
a great extent, this doctrine of instincts reduces itself to the ab- 
stracting of a name of an action and calling it by the name of some 
force or power. The specific way this is done is by shifting from 
instincts to impulses, the term impulse, tendency or trait allowing 
great leniency for the magnifying of a specific activity connected 
with some particular organ into a general trait or characteristic 
of the organism. 

5. Instincts as Bases of Action. Another view very frequently 
espoused is the idea that instincts constitute a kind of basic 





as we got down to this point would our instinct in a traditional sense not be com- 
pletely dissipated? Would anybody dissent from the suggestion that such activities 
are genuine reflexes and that such organs can only have reflex functions? 

19 In fact, as we have pointed out, the characteristics doctrine is designed to break 


down such a distinction. 
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behavior, action material which becomes organized into more 
complicated actions. Because of the obvious impossibility of 
organizing present actions into future ones this view is perhaps 
always connected up directly with nervous structures (typical 
reflex view) though it may more immediately be associated with 
any sort of animistic background. Once more, this theory may be 
built up on the analogy of the organization of unit typewriting 
acts, say into more complicated action. In its implications this 
view stands for the conception that all of our complicated activity 
has a basis in simpler kinds of action which serve as the elements 
out of which the larger actions are compounded. ‘‘ Anger becomes 
righteous indignation by the substitution of a new and (in this 
case) an ideal stimulus for the sensory (animal) one and by the 
conversion of the gross bodily attack into the response of denun- 
ciation, purchasing Liberty Bonds, or longer hours of labor. Sex 
impulses may be sublimated in artistic activity, in dancing, in 
religious activity, or, when joined possibly with the parental 
impulse, in social service.’’?° Not only is the principle of ‘‘sub- 
limation’’ employed but also that of reflex conditioning; in both 
methods some or all of the original action is left intact in the new 
action.24_ Here we have a novel method of bringing into our 
complex social conduct all sorts of determining tendencies. 

What possible facts of our simple individual or complicated 
social conduct can be observed to represent such mosaics of 
conduct? A more serious objection concerns the question as to 
what is the factual basis for saying that any element of our 
behavior existed before the individual actually performed such 
behavior in such a way that it could be compounded into the 
present complex? Can we escape the fact, if we are interested in 
actual behavior, that whatever sort of reaction we possess (can 
perform) must have been acquired as they are and cannot be said 
to have been compounded out of simpler behavior elements.”* 
In other words, we cannot say that any action is anything but 
what it is at the moment of its performance. However much we 
might allow the figure of speech that a man’s behavior is the 
development of the action of a child, the compounding psycho- 





20 Hunter, The Modification of Instinct from the Standpoint of Social Psychology, 
Psychol. Rev., 27, July, 1920, p. 249. 

21 Note that Hunter does not mean here that a person who falls in love or perhaps 
is rr co will be stimulated by his own sex action to do some other kind of 


action. the contrary, it is implied that social conduct even has animal components 
m it, 

22 Whoever attempts to compound either simple individual or complex conduct out 
of simpler activities by the ‘‘organization of neurons’’ is simply illustrating the 
magical and imaginary uses to which the nervous system is put by psychologsts. 
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logical doctrine is nothing short of a non-factual structuralism 
which cannot ever be worked out on an action basis, but must be 
carried back to some sort of stuff of a ‘‘psychic’’ or ‘‘ physical’’ 
type. If we assume that an action *®* changes in some form, then 
we must also assume that we have an entirely different kind of 
action. 

The asserted basis for the belief in instincts as bases of later 
social and other conduct is the view that these instincts persist, 
in some fashion in their original form, perhaps as synaptic con- 
nections in the nervous system and that upon occasion such as a 
great shock to the individual [fright or very precarious circum- 
stances (starvation) | they assert themselves once more. It is this 
erroneous theory which has been designed to substitute for the 
observation that human individuals and other animals have what 
we may call a behavior equipment in the form of reaction systems, 
the individual members of which are correlated with particular 
kinds of stimuli. Not only does the basis theory suffer from its 
lack of connection with actual behavior facts but it must almost 
inevitably merge with the doctrine of animistic determinism. 

Does the fact that under extraordinary conditions, for example, 
starvation or serious bodily danger, persons will do peculiar and 
astonishing actions, require any other interpretation than that 
such persons either have reactions which have as their stimuli only 
extraordinary circumstances, or that they can develop such 
reactions (at the moment) when conditions warrant or demand 
such acquisitions? 

Stated in a very different and more factual way, we may accept 
the proposition that instincts are the bases of future conduct. 
But according to this new method of interpretation we use the term 
instinct not as any sort of permanent basis, but to represent some 
actual simple mode of response which becomes integrated into 
later and more elaborate reaction systems and as a consequence 
disappears as a part of the person’s reactional equipment. 

More plainly put, when the organism first comes into the ob- 
servational domain of the psychologist it is constituted of a series 
of actions. At any later observational period, another, and for 
the most part, different series of reactions will constitute the 
organism. Now have we not at least a logical warrant for assert- 
ing that the later behavior in part was integrated out of some of 
the earlier response systems? Moreover, because we can fairly 
well observe actual integration of behavior, such as the sound acts 





23 What we are really dealing with here are of course the different ways in which 
&@ person acts. 
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into word acts and word acts into sentence acts, as well as type- 
writing strokes into larger typewriting responses, we may speak 
of the integration function as something more than mere logical 
processes. Now we assume that it is primarily the reflexes which 
are not thus integrated, while instinct actions, if they are ever 
present, become integrated into later forms of action systems and 
permanently disappear. 

Two distinct differences between the basis view and our 
emended conception are to be especially observed. On the one 
hand, if it is instincts that are considered to be the integrational 
elements, a different kind of thing is involved. Instead of dealing 
with a potency of some sort or a basis of a potency, such as a 
nervous mechanism, we are dealing with a definite response of 
the organism. On the other hand, we are dealing not with any 
mosaic of elements but a genuine integrational effect. As a con- 
sequence of both of these differences we must look upon the basic 
character of prior action as being basic merely in a chronological 
sense and never in a mosaic sense. Possibly we can best show the 
difference between the two conceptions by pointing out that 
according to the basic view, instincts are presumed to remain in 
the later mosaics or organizations of actions as potencies or 
determiners of behavior in some form. 

How then must we interpret instincts? Our answer: when we 
use the term at all it must serve as a mark of differentiation be- | 
tween specified types of actual responses to stimuli. To illustrate, 
instincts may be taken to be comparatively simple responses which 
differ from reflexes in two ways. They may be considered as (1) | 
more complex than reflexes and (2) as capable of integration. 
Reflexes may be looked upon as almost incapable of any marked 
degree of change, since aside from conditioning they remain 
permanently as constituents of the organism’s behavior equip- 
ment. Also, the term instinct is used to mark off a type of be- 
havior which is very well organized, from the random movements 
which are not organized with respect to adjustment objects. Prob- 
ably no human illustration can be given, but in the case of animals 
they are easily observable. 

If we ask what is the essential fact which unites the three types 
of behavior that have been enumerated, namely, instincts, reflexes 
and random movements, as bases for other actions, the answer is 
summed up by the statement that the organism has a particular 
kind of biological structure. That is to say these are names for 


classes of movement which the organism can make because of 
= the kind of organization it has. The point here is that because of 
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the character of psychological organisms and the correlated stimu- 
lational surroundings, the former have very early in-their psycho- 
logical careers a series of types of reactions, some of which are 
integrated into larger and later reactions, while all of them may be 
thought of as chronologically basic to later activities. 

Now if it is true that whatever action is basic to another action 
is entirely different from the newer developed action, the ques- 
tion arises as to what is the basis for continuity. Especially perti- 
nent is this question when we consider that much more by far is 
contributed to the new action by the stimulating conditions than by 
the previous behavior of the person. The answer to this ques- 
tion is doubtless that the continuity lies only in the anatomical 
persistence of the organism. That means to say, that in many 
cases the newer actions involve the same ** anatomical functions 
that operate in other and previous responses of the organism. 
When we speak we use the same organs that we use when we 
merely make simple vocal sounds. Our comment here is that such 
facts of continuity lend no support to the theory that our adult 
behavior consists of traditional instincts overlaid with habits. 

Here we must be on our guard against misleading language. 
We mean to point out that the mature individual, as a complex of 
behavior systems which are different from those that an infant 
has, should not be called the same person as the infant in order 
to establish the doctrine of the basic character of instincts. We 
have here the problem of the ‘‘vessel of Theseus.’’ Although its 
beams, masts, decks, oars, etc., have been successfully replaced 
it is still called the same ship. No such notion is admissible when 
we study specific acts of individuals. From a psychological stand- 
point it is more important to insist upon the essential differences 
between persons at their different chronological ages than upon 
their unessential likenesses. And finally, if we cannot allow mosaic 
combinations with respect to actual actions, how much less can we 
admit them in the case of tendencies and potencies which are pre- 
sumed to be combined into larger potencies. 

, 6. Instincts as Ends. Besides the doctrine that instincts con- 
| stitute springs of action, which virtually amounts to calling them 
means whereby certain ends are achieved, instincts are also con- 
\ sidered to be ends in a more practical sense. Several writers have 
attempted to introduce a teleology into human and animal behavior 
by the method of ascribing ends to various organs. Thus, they 
say that we must admit that the sex organs have the end of sexual 





24 Disregarding growth and other changes. 
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intercourse. Likewise they declared that perhaps the neurons and 
muscles also, which operate in some particular kind of action, have 
the end of bringing that action about. Now having attempted to 
establish some kind of a practical teleology in psychological facts 
they wittingly or unwittingly assume that this permits them to say 
as a consequence, that to the organism may be ascribed other ends, 
such as religion, self abasement, fear, anger, etc. In other words, 
they use this doctrine of practical teleology to inject into the 
field of psychology the various traditional instincts which upon 
other grounds appear objectionable. 

We wish to point out (1) that this attitude is absolutely con- 
demned by the fact that upon the basis of such a practical tele- 
ology one can introduce into psychology objectionable forces and 
powers. (2) Also, that as a matter of fact this doctrine of practi- 
cal teleology is based upon wrong premises and is on the whole 
scientifically inadmissible. Furthermore, we shall attempt to 
indicate (3) that this type of doctrine rests upon a confusion of 
teleological processes with functions, the latter being the bases of 
scientific propositions because of the actual observation of them. 

The upholders of this view argue that the wing for example, 
has as its end flying, the lung breathing, legs walking, and the sex 
organs reproducing or sex activity in general. Now what can be 
meant by an end? First, is it some sort of power residing in the 
organ by which the wing, say, is made into an instrument for fly- 
ing; or secondly, is the end a name for the act which the wing 
executes. If the first is meant, then, of course, our problem of ends 
reduces itself to a type of animism which we have already treated 
sufficiently in section 1, and which of course is not empirical 
teleology at all. If the second meaning is intended, then we ask 
what is the act which the wing performs, surely not flying. Wings 
cannot fly, for no smaller part than the whole bird can fly. We 
have not then discovered an end, unless indeed the end of the 
wing is to be an element in a total organism’s action, which action 
itself may be flying. But even this point is not established, for 
wings are used for fighting as well as for flying. Appears also 
the question: what if the wing is devoured either before or after 
flying, then is not its end food rather than flight? 

Naturally of course, we agree that we may speak of ends or 
practical teleology for purposes of description and exposition,?* 
but then how are we to determine these ends and what are we to 
mean by them? In other words, it is perfectly permissible to say 





25 Nor do we object to anyone using teleological expressions of a metaphysical 
sort if they are not confused with descriptive propositions. 
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that the end of a chair is the use of it as a ‘‘choo-choo’’ train, a 
table or a step ladder, or that the end of a wing is flight, ete. In 
every case, that is to say, we mean by end the use of a thing or 
what it does. We insist that this means, so far as the perform- 
ances of organisms are concerned, that we must describe the per- 
formance as correlated with specific stimulating conditions, which 
determine or condition such use. 

Does not the entire instinct problem in a traditional sense ab- 
solutely fail to get any support from this ty pe of practical tele- 
/ ology?) Instinct terms then such as gregariousness, pugnacity, 
| mating, ete., become nothing more than names for actions. Fur- 
thermore, each name such as pugnacity becomes a class term for 
a set of specific circumstances in which a specific organism is 
performing particular acts with respect to specialized objects, 

conditions, ete. 

Much worse is it to use this form of practical teleology in order 
to argue for complex ends of persons, such as religious action, 
parenthood, etc. Here we see a complete justification for any hair 
splitting argument that may be attributed to us when we question 
the validity of calling functions ends, for how much more damag- 
ing it is to go from the end of an organ (flying of wing) to other 
ends which not only have no organs (fear, religious action, 
gregariousness, etc.) but which, being nothing but terms, do not 
refer to any actual or specific action. 

At the basis of the doctrine of instincts as ends, lies the assump- 
tion that there are certain structures in the organism which make 
it do things when cues are provided in the form of stimuli. Just 
here we have a great source of devastating misconceptions. Be- 
cause some responses and their consequences are simple it may 
appear that the stimuli are cues merely, but this is an illusion 
for the stimulus is in no case any more a cue merely, then are 
the forces of the Newtonian laws, though the details in the two 
cases are entirely different. Here we have a very strong miscon- 
ception of stimuli. Think of what it means to say that I fight or 
fear merely because I have a mechanism of fearing or fighting 
and not because I have built up all sorts of reaction systems to 
specific situations, which situations infinitely complex as they are, 
now bring about the reactions previously acquired. How can 

stimuli be cues unless they are definite interacting processes with 
the building up and operation of the reactions? An inevitable re- 
sult of putting the sources of action into an organ or a process in 
the individual organism instead of in the numerous multiple inter- 
relations between individuals and their equally numerous stimuli, 
is to believe that everyone has it in him to be a-king (perform 
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royal functions) if only the right cue can be found. That this 
statement is no caricature of the ‘‘ends’’ view is manifest when 
we consider that the purpose, of at least some of the believers in 
ends is to make religious action the result of such ends, or at least 
to explain it in this way. On the whole, the instinct argument is 
made mainly for purposes of accounting for social conduct, and 
here it becomes exceedingly extravagant. 

An easy way out of serious difficulties adopted by believers in 
ends is to say that what they mean is the projection of ends rather 
than that there really are ends. If ends are merely expository 
terms, then there is no discussion necessary, for in that case no 
instincts are insisted upon. Moreover, if the ends are in the atti- 
tudes of behavior students rather than in the events themselves, 
then surely the latter will not wish to overlook all of the specific 
facts of the interaction of the organism and its surrounding ob- 
jects. But as a matter of fact, the writer has never met with this 
type of argument that did not end up with ends in a metaphysical 
teleological sense. 

7. Instincts as Innate or Congenital Action. Because certain 
simple activities of an organism are part of its behavior equip- 
ment more because of the organism’s organization and its bio- 
logical conditions of development, rather than because it has built 
up specific types of activity, some writers have fallen into the 
error of expanding this truth into a set of false beliefs. In other 
words, they have considered this elementary fact as a foundation 
for the belief in traditional instincts and thus have considered the 
latter as congenital or innate forms of behavior. It is necessary 
for us then to examine the truth here and indicate how far it can 
be used to support the notion of the traditional instincts. 

In every investigation of this sort we must absolutely keep 
before us this unforgettable fact, that the data of psychology are 
constituted of specific responses to specific stimuli. Keeping this 
in mind we may avoid practically all errors of observation and in- 
terpretation. Now what are the facts with respect to organisms? 
First, we observe that every organism of the higher types is 
capable of performing various movements, of doing various things 
in infancy. These acts are all absolutely simple and must be 
described in terms of what actually occurs. From this standpoint 
we must look upon an infant organism as a series of mechanisms, 
say, breathings, cryings, movings, turnings, ete. So simple are 
these reactions that we have almost no means of distinguishing 
between functions and structures. The ‘‘crying’’ of an infant on 
the response side is practically nothing but the operation of the 
pulmonary-laryngeal system. As we have formerly seen (section 5) 
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possibly we can put all of these into a set of three classes, namely, 
random movements, instincts, and reflexes, although there are 
possibilities that more classes may be necessary. None of the 
actual (particular) forms of behavior are individualized and com- 
plex enough to have a name attached to them, such as fear, anger, 
etc. And were it not for the persistence of one sort, namely, the 
reflexes, we should have very little understanding of such actions. 
As it is, we may say in general, that when the organism is in this 
stage of development, its biological and psychological natures are 
not, superficially at least, differentiated. In so far as this dif- 
ferentiation does exist we find the simple activities, which are as 
a matter of fact practically original functions of the animal struc- 
tures, correlated with very simple stimuli, and since stimuli and 
responses are always interacting behavior phases of specific action 
situations, these stimuli correspond in simplicity to the action. 

In every case, whatever act the organism performs, we must 
consider as a distinct movement capable, in theory at least, of a 
definite description; for each act is a mode of the organism’s be- 
havior to particular conditions. And the organism is a definite 
morphologico-functional being. To such simple activities we may 
unreservedly attach the name of congenital behavior. 

Is there any mode of transition, however, from these ele- 
mentary forms of action to the traditional instincts? Unequivo- 
cably we answer that there is no way of establishing the existence 
of any other kind of activity at this stage of the individual’s 
development, than these elementary types just described. At this 
point of a human organism’s life there is absolutely not present in 
its behavior equipment any kind of action which we ordinarily call 
fear, anger, self assertion, self abasement, pugnacity, curiosity, 
parentalism, sexuality, ete. All of the actions capable of subsump- 
tion under these names, and they are thousands in number, are 
built up as definite and special forms of response to particular 
objects, events and circumstances which serve as the stimuli to 
arouse these reactions.”* Since the elementary and more complex 
reactions are each specific adjustments of the organism the theory 
of general tendencies can scarcely be used as a bridge to connect 
genuine congenital behavior with traditional instincts. 

' So powerful is the instinct tradition, however, that other sug- 
gestions to bridge the gap from congenital behavior to instincts, 
as forces or determiners, are not lacking. One of these is the as- 





26 Some suggestions as to how these acquisitions are brought about we have made in 
an article entitled, How Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions Psychol. Rev., 1921, 
28, 328. 
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sumption that there is some sort of preéstablished harmony 
between the organism and the objects constituting its environ- 
ment. Now in a practical way we must admit that such an 
interpretation of the elementary reactions and their stimuli is 
feasible and especially in infra-human organisms; that is to say, 
since the psychological activities of an organism emerge from a 
biological matrix we may agree that because of the constitution 
of the animal and the nature of its particular environment there is 
at the moment of the organism’s birth a simple and limited 
coérdination of stimuli and responses. But this admission cer- 
tainly does not go far in establishing any kind of teleological con- 
ception. To what we have already said concerning teleology we 
might offer this suggestion, to wit, that although the infant is 
born with lungs and although there is sufficient air around, the 
obstetrician not infrequently has to establish a relationship 
between the two. 

Moreover to assume a preformed organization of stimuli and 
responses in our complicated activities means to misconstrue the 
nature of a stimulus. Since a stimulus is an intimately interacting 
phase of a behavior segment with the response, we have no right 
to call an object a stimulus unless the organism has already built 
up a specific response to that object. Unless indeed we take the 
cases mentioned above, to wit, those in which the reaction is so 
simple that the mere maturation of the organism to the point of 
birth is itself the fact of being able to perform a response to a 
very elementary form of stimulus.2*7 On this basis how can we 
assert the existence of prenatal organizations of stimulus and 
response in such situations as anger, fear, hate, love, or any of 
the other activities which are miscalled instincts or prenatal 
tendencies ? 

8. Instincts as Inherited Actions. Instinets are very fre- 
quently considered as the inherited factors of psychological 
activity. True it is they are thought to be behavior factors in 
some sense, or influences upon behavior factors, but in general they 
are presumed to be transmitted to the individual with other of his 
inherited characteristics. But if the phenomena of psychology are 
actual reactions to specific stimuli, how can there be an inherited 
psychological factor? Surely behavior cannot be inherited. Those 
who believe, however, in the inheritance of our actions immediately 
transform the inherited factors into tendencies, asserting, that 
although reactions cannot be inherited, tendencies can. , Now what 





27 Would it be too far-fetched to look upon this process of maturation as a ease of 
acquiring these elementary actions? 
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is a tendency? Is it an animistic process in the form that 
McDougall thinks of it; or considering a more scientific attitude, 
is a tendency the functioning of an organ belonging to the bio- 
logical make-up of the individual? 

First we ask, what kind of action of ours does have in it an 
inherited basis? The only possible answer here could be those 
simple forms of action which represent the point of emergence 
of the biological into the psychological organism.”* That is to 
say, since there are only a comparatively few and simple reac- 
tions which depend upon the biological construction of individuals, 
we may grant, that since these structures are inherited, that the 
functions are also inherited. Obviously, such functions are not 
expandible into characteristics of the individual as a whole. 

Mark you well, however, that the action is not inherited but 
only the structure and we are permitting this relationship of 
structure and function to be symbolized by the term tendency. 
Tendencies have for us no other existence than as symbols for 
structure-function relation. Two important points follow. First, 
no inheritance whatsoever may be asserted of any but some very 
simple action. No inheritance can possibly be allowed for complex 
behavior. 

Another question is as to just how much of our structure may 
be called inherited. As the biologists are pointing out, there are 
very few if any of our structures that do not develop under great 
influence of environmental factors *® and this would reduce to a 
small point the inheritance factors in the simpler behavior already 
referred to. How much less then would any more complex 
behavior be affected by inheritance factors? 

But in spite of these conditions there are writers who would 
attempt to use the facts just mentioned in an entirely different 
way. Instead of finding in them a lessened plausibility of the 
inheritance doctrine, they would attempt to argue from them as a 
basis, that there is an inheritance factor in all of our behavior, 
and therefore (they argue) we have instincts in our behavior 
equipment. Further, they would insist that then we might say 
that religion and other social conduct has an instinctive and an 
inevitable basis. Illustrative of this type of writer is Professor 
Wells.*° He argues that the disbelievers in instincts are working 
on the basis of a falacy, to wit, that since all of our actions are 





28 Not that there really is any such point, but we may assume it for expository 
purposes. 

29 Cf., for example. Goodrich, Some Problems in Evolution, Science, LIV, p. 529. 

30 The Meaning of ‘‘Inherited’’ and ‘‘ Aecquired’’ in Reference to Instincts, this 
Journal, 1922, XVII, 153-161. 
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acquired, therefore we have no instincts. In consequence, Pro- 
fessor Wells brings out a fairly elaborate study of the facts 
indicated in the previous paragraphs, to the effect that both an 
hereditary and environmental factor are operative in every phase 
of human development; and consequently that the deniers of the 
traditional instincts are in error. 

To such an indictment we have already indicated our reaction. 
From the psychological standpoint the main point to consider is 
this: supposing we take any sort of even simple behavior, such as | 
a fear reaction, what phase of it may be said to be due to inheri- | 
tance? Is not all of the activity we observe to happen and which > 
we call fear reaction, an outcome of actual contacts with the object 
feared or objects similar to it, such objects having become 
specialized stimuli for the performance of particular forms of 
action. Is it not merely arguing for some theory or cultural 
perspective to say that, as a matter of fact, because some phases 
of our structure development are partially owing to inheritance 
factors that our complicated social behavior such as religious 
activity may be said to be in part inherited? In establishing such 
a proposition does not a puny verifiable fact of biology become 
stretched to a giant teleological proposition upon the procrustean 
bed of metaphysics ? 

In justification to Professor Wells, however, we must say that 
he himself does not argue that the fact of our development being 
partially hereditary and partially environmental proves the exist- 
ence of instincts, but only the possibility of their existence. For 
such evidence, he says, we must go to the work of Professor 
McDougall. We have already seen that the latter does not offer 
any evidence for the existence of instincts. In view, however, of 
some of Professor Wells’ other writings,®* and also because of the 
fact that we are interested in an important methodological prob- 
lem, it might not be unfair to say that he intends first, to establish 
instincts and secondly, to show how our complex behavior (for 
example, religion) is based upon them. 

9. Instincts as Habits. Instincts have recently been very 
closely connected with reactions ordinarily called habits. In the 
first place, instincts are contrasted with habits, the former being 
presumed to be unlearned actions or capacities, while the latter 
are supposed to be acquired capacities. Again, habits are stated 
to be instincts which have become developed; in other words, 
habits are presumed to be acts representing the actualization of 


. 31 For example, The Biological Foundations of Belief, Journ. of Philos., 1919, 16, 
59-271. 
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innate powers. Several sorts of difficulties have arisen from the 
close coérdination of instinct and habit action. 

In the first place, the assumption that all of our behavior can 
be summed up under the two headings of instincts and habits 
brings into the field of psychology a type of simplification ex- 
» ceedingly detrimental. It involves overlooking the fact that we 
| have innumerable types of actions, so innumerable’in fact that no 
psychologist has yet done justice to the great variety of behavior 
we perform. Furthermore, reducing all behavior to two types 
means that we do not carefully enough scrutinize the details of 
development and operation of any of our behavior, and especially 
the simple types. And so we find ourselves facing the tradition, 
that because the organism at birth is able to do a few types of 
simple action, that we therefore have a series of behavior types 
which are unlearned, or not developed in the lifetime of the 
individual. 

Probably the most serious result of limiting psychological 
behavior to the two general types of instincts and habits is the 
notion becoming current that the fact of habit formation supports 
the doctrine of instincts. Instincts here mean unlearned capac- 
ities and tendencies of various sorts. The argument is made in 
this way, that the fact of having habits means that we have tenden- 
cies to do certain things when the appropriate stimuli are pre- 
sented. Now, then, runs the argument, even if we allow that these 
tendencies are acquired they are still tendencies nevertheless. 
Upon this basis it is further argued that we may also assert that 
we have a lot of tendencies, namely, to become angry, to be leaders, 
ete., which are innate and perhaps also inherited. 

In our opinion, we face here two entirely different kinds of 
situations. In the first place, why should we confuse the concrete 
observable facts we find in the case of habit formation with the 
absolutely unobservable putative powers sponsored by the up- 
holders of instinct doctrines. Concerning a tendency, if we admit 
the term at all, we must make it refer to some specific kind of 
observable fact. When we use the term in the study of habits, a 
tendency, as we have stated before, merely means that given a 
specific codrdination of response and stimulus the future presenta- 
tion of the same stimulus will evoke the customary response. 
Tendency, then, is not the name for any force or power, but is a 
relationship between two things, a person (his action) on the one 
hand, and a stimulus object on the other. When the acts of the 
person are taking place the capacity or tendency lies as much in 
the stimulus object as in the person. Concluding that this is all we 
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can mean by a tendency, then we have a criterion with which to 
judge the different sides of the instinct controversy. And as we 
have previously indicated there are no tendencies of anger, fear, 
pugnacity, etc., before learning or acquiring such action traits. 

There still remains of course this problem, why the human or 
animal organism is so constructed that it can interact with stimuli 
with the result that it can acquire all sorts of behavior. If this is 
a scientific problem at all it means merely that we must penetrate 
deeper into the organization and action of psychological organ- 
isms. But howsoever deeply we penetrate into psychological 
problems we never can get away from behavior origins rooted in 
the ecodrdination of organisms and stimuli conditions. Never are 
we forced to resort to putative powers of any description. 


THE RELATION OF INSTINCTS TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Brief is the answer to the question as to what is the relationship 
between social psychology and instincts. Plainly, there is no 
relationship. Social psychelogy is essentially a science of post- 
infantile human activities, and since instincts clearly have no 
manner of connection with such behavior, there is no place for 
them in social psychology. This proposition is made very 
definitely with respect to instincts, whether we consider them as a 
type of actual elementary behavior or as mental forces or pur- 
poses of some sort. 

That social psychology has no place in it for instincts in the 
sense of mental forces appears plain, because as we have attempted 
so frequently to state, the data of psychology, whether individual 
or social, are constituted of actual concrete responses of organisms 
to surrounding objects and conditions. What room is left, then, 
in a scientific psychology for any animistic force or teleological 
process? 

No more does social psychology have anything to do with 
instinets taken in a more scientific sense, for the human activities 
constituting the subject matter of social psychology have no 
biological basis whatsoever. While it is true that our individual 
behavior may in some of its forms depend directly upon our 
biological constitution, this is never true of our social conduct. In 
the latter instance the reactions of the individual are absolutely 
arbitrary, artificial and conventional. Such reactions depend not 
upon any biological traits, we repeat, but upon the cultural history 
of the individuals who perform such reactions, and upon the insti- 
tutions, namely, conventions, modes of actions, etc., which con- 
stitute the stimuli for the responses belonging to social psychology. 
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To illustrate our point we might take language reactions as an 
example. Immediately we discover that the particular kinds of 
cultural linguistic phenomena we find in any group of individuals 
obviously have no relation to the organs which function in those 
language activities. Any set of vocal organs can be made to 
function in the speaking of any language. In consequence, we say 
that language as cultural activity has no relationship with the 
underlying biological structures and functions, and hence no rela- 
tionship with instincts as simple reactions involving those struc- 
tures and functions. Do such facts dissociate man from his 
biological setting? Decidedly not. 

Man is an animal. And in consequence, much that is true of 
animals is true of human individuals. Man very distinctly shows 
in his anatomical and physiological organization a direct con- 
tinuity of animal existence with the infrahuman organisms and it 
is impossible for him in any way to belie his relationship to the 
other animals. But does this relationship obliterate the fact that 
after all man is also his own particular kind of animal, and more- 
over, one, that finding himself in a distinctly human environment, 
can build up distinctly human types of behavior, that is distinctly 
human reactions to that environment. In other words, we find 
that if we approach our psychological observations in the scientific 
spirit, namely, studying the facts we investigate as definite con- 
crete events, then we discover absolute differences between the 
lower animals and human organisms. Differently expressed, we 
must handle human facts from an anthropomorphic standpoint 
and not attempt to level the dividing line which separates off 
human behavior from animal conduct. When we study human 
behavior, or the facts of social psychology, in this way we do not 
even have to deny the presence of instincts, for there is no possible 
room for them in that field. So far are biological processes of any 
sort from being elements of human behavior that students of 
culture deny that the psychologist can throw any light at all upon 
the development and operation of social or cultural reactions.** 

Man is a machine. Whoever denies that man is a machine, a 
piece of apparatus which performs certain definite activities in 
the presence of other objects and conditions, flies in the face of 
scientific facts. But whoever accepts this true proposition as 4 
substitute for the proposition that man is also much else, is flying 
away from the same scientific facts. The human organism is very 
definitely a system of functions of a physiological sort, and every 





32 An Essay Toward an Institutional Conception of Social Psychology, Americas 
Journal of Sociology, XX VII, 6, May 1922. 
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reaction it performs, no matter how complicated, is performed 
as an organism (machine). But does this mean that we can 
overlook the fact that the human individual belongs to a number 
of different domains of science? That is, in some of his phases he 
operates upon a level of action entirely out of the range of the 
machine level. Using our language illustration again, no matter 
what one speaks, how complicated the process whereby such speech 
is developed, nor how abstract the things spoken of, true it is that 
the reaction when performed consists partly of the operation of 
physiological functions and anatomical structures. What ends of 
science are served, however, by confusing these two different levels 
of facts or by trying to replace one by the other? ** 

Man is a physical object. When we enter the domain of the 
chemist and the physicist we find that the human organism may 
just as readily be reduced to physical things and actions as to 
biological or psychological facts. What we are interested in point- 
ing out here is, that as a matter of fact, each type of study of 
human animals is worth while on its own account. Each phase is 
as valuable as any other. Accepting the view that man constitutes 
the data of all these different sciences is merely reinforcing the 
suggestion that we have no right to reduce one type of data to the 
other. And so we insist again that the particular cultural 
responses forming the subject matter of social psychology must 
be handled on their own level without any admixture into them of 
biological processes. From the standpoint of our interest in the 
present paper, we repeat once more that the relationship between 
social psychology and instincts is non-existant. 





33 Here is where the animists find scientific support for their view. Because some 
psychologists argue that man consists of nothing but physiological mechanisms, other 
psychologists insist that he must also be something more. This other something has 
been termed by psychologists, spiritual or mental stuff, or forces. 





CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE MATERNAL 
INSTINCT 
By RUTH REED 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Y STUDENTS of modern sociology nothing is more commonly 
recognized as of fundamental importance than the attitude 
of the modern woman toward the bearing of children and 

toward their care when born. In the lower levels of animal life 
the attitude of the female toward this function is of slight or of 
no importance. Fertilization takes place, the egg is deposited, 
and the relation between her and her offspring is terminated for 
all time to come. But as we approach nearer to man, and as the 
young become more helpless and dependent, the attitude of the 
female toward her offspring becomes of increasing importance 
until in human society the actual continuation of the species is 
considered to be dependent upon a correct and socially wholesome 
attitude of women toward their maternal function. Most stu- 
dents of social origins are inclined to believe that society must 
have originated in our prehuman ancestors in this relation of 
dependency between mother and child, and that the first social 
groups grew up around the female and offspring unit. At 
any rate there is abundant evidence to show that society at a very 
early stage of development took cognizance of the importance of 
the mother and child relation and begun to set up conventional 
ideals of motherhood and to prevent variations from the approved 
type. 

What has constituted the approved type of motherhood has 
varied from age to age and from one group to another according 
to the degree of culture attained and the outward circumstances 
of the group. But in the main this seems to have been true: The 
type of mother whose conduct has been approved at any given 
time or in any given group has been that type whose conduct most 
nearly conforms to the group conception of the desirability or the 
undesirability of population increase. For example, in ancient 
Sparta the production of a strong and hardy population rather 
than a redundant one was considered socially desirable, and as a 
means of selection the practice of infant exposure and infanticide 
was thought to be necessary. Under such circumstances the con- 
duct of the mother who refused to part with an ill-formed or a 
weakly child would have met with as severe a measure of disap- 
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proval by her group as the willingness of a mother to part with 
such a child would receive in a modern community. France, with 
a stationary population, and, within the last year, a population 
that is declining in numbers, has endeavored by various devices 
such as the tax on unmarried men, the removal of the marriage 
license tax, and the bounties given to large families, to encourage 
the attitude toward procreation which the welfare of the nation 
seems to demand. Holland, fearful of an overcrowded population 
and with little or no outlet in colonization, has opened clinics for 
the giving of birth control information, and has attempted to 
establish mores making for family limitation. The constant ele- 
ment seems to be that society in every stage of its development 
has set its approval upon some type of motherhood and has tried 
by the conventionalizing of ideals to bring about the ends desired. 
Perhaps the ideal most widely adhered to in America at the 
present time is the conception of the womanly woman who finds 
her greatest happiness in motherhood and allied activities. Art, 
literature, religion, law, and last but not least, the attitude of the 
modern social sciences have contributed toward giving this type 
the stamp of social approval. No other theme has received such 
constant attention in art, from the Mary worshipping artists of 
the Middle Ages to the latest studies of Negro mother and child, 
as this theme of mother love. Religion has lent the weight of 
its influence toward the encouraging of a willing maternity. 
Marriage is blessed by the church and by the prayer offered that 
it may be fruitful. Efforts at family limitation receive almost 
wholesale condemnation by the clergy and parents are exhorted 
to look upon the coming of a child as the bestowal of a gift by 
God. Literature has dealt at length with the function of mother- 
hood and has tended to throw a sort of halo of mystery around it, 
often emphasizing the maternal aspects of woman’s nature to the 
exclusion of her other traits. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing passage from Victor Hugo: 

‘*What makes the mother sublime is that she is a sort of a 
beast. The maternal instinct is divinely anizaal. The mother is 
no longer a woman. She is simply female.’’ 

But more important to the sociologist than the attitude of art, 
literature, or religion in the past is what modern science has to 
tell us about the part which the maternal function has to play in 
the life and the development of woman. Assuming with the psy- 
chologist that man possesses at the outset of his life certain well 
defined tendencies to future behavior, and that between the situa- 
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tions which he will meet and the responses which he will make to 
them, certain preformed bonds exist; and assuming further that 
for these bonds to function is pleasurable and for them to be 
prevented from functioning is painful, we have some basis upon 
which to consider whether women are gifted with any ready made 
mechanism of emotional and practical responses that are so re- 
lated to the function of motherhood that they may be considered a 
maternal instinct. Thorndike considers that this is so and attempts 
to analyze this mechanism into a series of definite responses to 
particular situations. 

‘*All women possess from early childhood to death some in- 
terest in human babies, and a responsiveness to the looks, ges- 
tures, and cries of infancy, being satisfied with childish gurglings, 
smiles, and affectionate gestures, and moved to instinctive com- 
forting acts by childish signs of pain, grief, and misery. This 
series of situations and responses constitute the maternal instinct 
in its most typical form.”’ 

Further, ‘‘To a woman who has given birth to a child, a baby 
to see, and hold and suckle is perhaps the most potent satisfaction 
that life can offer; its loss the cause of the saddest yearning.”’ 

In the succeeding sections of this paper we shall consider: 

1. Whether any such interest as Thorndike mentions is pos- 
sessed by all female children from the early days of their child- 
hood. 

2. What the nature of this reaction to human babies may be. 

3. Whether this type of reaction is common to all women or 
what the nature of the distribution of the trait may be. 

4. Something of the significance of the new complex of ideas 
that thoughtful women are beginning to center around the func- 
tion of motherhood. 

In discussing the nature of instinct at the beginning of his 
volume on Educational Psychology, Thorndike says that the 
original tendencies which he lists have no wider basis of existence 
in fact than his own observations. He does not state the nature 
of his observations which led him to believe that all females have 
from early childhood this type of interest in human babies. The 
nature of the proof usually given is the well-known proclivity of 
little girls to play with and fondle dolls, and the disposition of 
little boys to scorn such a form of enjoyment. There have been 
as yet no wide series of observations to prove that little girls have 
any definite set of reactions with which they greet the presenta- 
tion to them of dolls. Observations of a good many mothers 
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show that little girls are wont to treat their dolls with anything 
but a display of so-called maternal love, and that they often drag 
these toys around by the leg, tear out their hair, or punch their 
eyes into their heads, and have to be severely disciplined and 
taught before they react as little girls should react to their dolls. 
Interested in dolls and later in babies they are and certainly do 
become, but to say that such interest is instinctive has as yet no 
more justification than to say that females have an instinctive 
interest in skyrockets, falling bodies, or spring blossoms. If a 
sufficient number of observations could be made of the original 
reactions of little girls to dolls or to babies, and if such observa- 
tions were made under controlled conditions, some generaliza- 
tions as to the nature of these reactions might be attempted; but 
as yet no such study seems to have been made. 

Another type of proof given to substantiate the belief that 
women are endowed with an original interest in, and a repertoire 
of ready-made reactions to babies is the well-known belief that 
girls at the adolescent period of life develop a greater interest in 
and fondness for babies. It is also thought that their dreams 
center around having a home and babies of their own. If this were 
true, it would perhaps mean no more than that young girls are 
given to the elaboration of their fancies with respect to that form 
of a future which they regard as in some measure possible for 
them. However, such objective evidence as we have seems to 
indicate that, in a great number of cases at least, the thoughts 
which are revolving in the young girl’s mind are quite different 
from those which are conventionally supposed. A questionnaire 
recently submitted to a group of girls in a Southern high school as 
to their hopes and dreams for their future careers showed that 
the modal type of dream had as its center marriage with a rich 
man and, as an accessory, children in most of these cases. In the 
majority of the cases preference for a small family was indicated. 
Of all those answering the questionnaire a majority expressed 
their desire to have children at some time in the future, but about 
20 per cent expressed themselves as wishing no children. Some 
of this latter group wished for marriage without children, others 
desired no marriage. As to the reasons for desiring children, only 
a few gave love for children as the motive. Some thought that 
marriage without children would be wrong, others that life would 
be stupid with nothing to do if one were married without children, 
or that marriage would not be permanent without children. _ 

Still another bit of proof cited is that a majority of women do 
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prefer marriage and children since a majority of them do marry 
and have children. Material was recently collected by the writer 
as a social worker in a maternity hospital where one of her 
duties was to secure the social histories of women registering in 
the prenatal clinic, by asking the question: ‘‘Are you glad that 
you are going to have a baby?’’ This question was not asked as 
a part of the schedule, but an effort was made to bring it in as 
conversation while the writer was giving instructions as to clinic 
attendance, hospitals rules, etc. 

Of the 87 answers tabulated, 65 were in the negative, the 
answers varying from a timid and frightened denial to the indig- 
nant rejoinder of one woman who wanted to know whether the 
writer believed that she was crazy. The usual reason given was 
that the family was unable to afford another child or any child at 
all. Besides economic disability, other reasons were that the 
woman had not wished to give up work after her marriage, or 
that a baby keeps one too close, or that the woman simply did not 
wish to be bothered. Of those wishing for children very few 
gave love for children as the motive. Some said that they had 
wished for something to occupy their minds after marrying and 
giving up work; others said that their husbands wished for chil- 
dren. Some believed that their husbands would not be faithful if 
they did not have children. In a very few cases having children 
seems to be regarded as a religious duty by women. Even of those 
recorded as desiring children most of these were so classified 
because they expressed no aversion to the idea of having children. 
The prevailing attitude of these women was one of resignation, 
simply making the best of what was regarded as an inevitable 
accompaniment of marriage. Daily visits in the homes of these 
women brought out constant requests for birth control informa- 
tion and bitter complaints about the necessity of having children 
which were not wanted. This indicates that the distortion of the 
‘*maternal instinct’’ which causes the women of the better situated 
classes to forego having numerous children is simply the distortion 
due to the ability to secure information a little more easily. 
Religion here showed some influence in the case of the women of 
the Catholic faith, who showed a greater resignation toward the 
having of large families since they regard their children as the 
gift of God. Some Catholic women, however, sought information 
as to contraceptive devices and expressed themselves as not averse 


to using them. 
While it is recognized that the evidence mentioned above is 
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limited in scope and could be representative only of the class of 
women attending the prenatal clinic during the period mentioned, 
i.e., women whose husbands earn from $20 to $35 weekly, we do 
believe that it has some value in helping us to understand the 
question under consideration. Summarizing the position taken 
we may say that the nature of the evidence which has come to 
our attention does not tend to show that little girls have any 
ready-made set of emotional or practical reactions to dolls, that 
all young girls have a great emotional interest in babies, or that 
interest in babies is in itself a force making toward the production 
of large families or even of families at all. In brief the evidence 
which we have does not lead us to agree with Thorndike that all 
females have from early childhood to death an original interest in 
human babies. 

As to the question of the nature of maternal love, psychology 
has nothing very definite to tell us. Nurses and obstetricians who 
have been in attendance in the maternity wards of hospitals do 
believe that there is an accentuation of the tender emotions toward 
the child soon after its birth, and that this is in some way con- 
nected with the functionings of the mammary glands. Some 
believe that the tender emotions toward the child arise before 
the birth of the child, when the first movements of the foetal life 
are felt. Physicians say that if a woman can be induced to carry 
a child past this stage, she will usually change her attitude toward 
her child however bitter about her condition she may have been 
at first. However, after the birth of the child and after the mam- 
mary glands have begun to function, observers are well agreed that 
the mother, in at least a large number of the cases, seems to have 
a passionate love for her child and evinces a decided pleasure in 
having it with her. Her attitude toward her child may be very 
different from what she had supposed that it would be; and a 
woman who has been very bitter about the coming of a child may 
be a devoted mother. Observers have noticed that this frequently 
happens in the case of unmarried mothers who have made frantic 
efforts to secure an abortion before the birth of the child and who 
have declared that they knew that they should hate the child, yet 
after its birth have become peculiarly attached to it and have 
made great sacrifices to avoid a separation. In other cases the 
attitude manifested toward the child before its birth persists 
afterward, and the mother steadfastly refuses to have the child 
near her. In still other cases, of which hospital records show a 
considerable number, a mother who before her marriage had given 
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birth to an illegitimate child which she had apparently hated and 
which she had placed out for adoption without ever inquiring as 
to what disposition was made of its future, became again a mother 
after her marriage, and to the child born in wedlock manifested 
a decided attachment. 

As to the nature of the emotion which is present at this time, 
Bain is quoted by McDougall as saying that it is generated by the 
intense pleasure of contact with the young, though why this con- 
tact with the young should be pleasurable he does not say. 
Watson is inclined to believe that this pleasure is derived from 
the stimulation of the nerves of sexual feeling in the mammary 
glands of the mother, produced by the suckling of the young. This 
might perhaps be met with the objection that the mother who does 
not nurse her child may be as devoted as the mother who does; but 
even here all pleasure of physical stimulation is not removed, 
and the love of such mothers may lack some of that element of 
passionate physical devotion which the nursing mother experi- 
ences. At any rate social workers with many years experience in 
dealing with the unmarried mother and her child now proceed 
on the hypothesis that, if they can persuade the mother to nurse 
her child, there is a much stronger probability of her becom- 
ing attached to it than if she merely remained with it without 
nursing it. 

Another factor entering into the love of the mother for her 
child seems to be her tendency to identify herself with the being 
that she has produced. ‘‘After all it is my child’’ is a remark 
frequently heard from a mother who had thought she would ar- 
range to give up her child, and then found herself unable to 
do so. This factor of identification also explains the greater love of 
the married mother than of the unmarried mother for herchild The 
former has produced something of which society and her friends 
approve; she is conscious of a virtuous performance, is pleased with 
herself, and her glow of self-satisfaction kindles into love for her 
child. So a mother who has not cared for her illegitimate child 
may become devoted to a child born to her in wedlock, as in the 
hospital cases mentioned above. This factor also explains the 
greater willingness of the unmarried Negro mothers to have their 
babies with them. The stigma of social disapproval does not 
fasten itself upon the Negro child born out of wedlock to the same 
extent as on the white child; and the mental anguish of the mother 
in regarding her performance is not so great. This allows a 
greater chance for the emotional intensity of the physiological 
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love of the mother to come into play. The close physical relation 
of the mother and the child during the period of gestation may 
also play its part here. Asked if she thought that she would love 
her child after its birth, a mother replied that of course she would 
love a being that had been so closely associated with her for nine 
months. Here again the feeling of the mother toward the virtue 
of her performance would determine her attitude. One comes to 
love even inanimate objects closely associated with pleasurable 
moments. Books become like old friends and we hate to see them 
depart from our shelves even for new bindings. A man will be 
loath to part with a disreputable smoking jacket long after his 
wife has provided him with a new one. Similarly mother love 
may have as one of its constituent elements pleasurable habit re- 
sponses growing out of the close physical association between the 
mother and child during the period of gestation. 

A further force inducing the manifestation of the so-called 
maternal love is the pressure brought to bear by society through 
the conventional attitude with respect to the emotion that should 
be manifested toward the child. The woman in such a case must 
be gentle, tender, and ‘‘womanly,’’ and the man must be a ‘‘ proud 
father,’’ no matter how unwelcome the event may have been to 
them. Any deviation from the prescribed attitude is regarded as 
unnatural, and meets with fierce disapproval by one’s neighbors 
and friends. 

As to the equipment factors that come into play at the birth of 
the child, Watson believes them to be almost nil. Far from being 
provided by nature with all those original tendencies of reaction 
to the child’s presence which his welfare demands, the only ready- 
made factor which appears is nursing. And even the performance 
of this function is attended with much awkwardness and blunder- 
ing. 

Our observations with regard to the nature of maternal love 
would lead us to believe that it is a composite of emotional reac- 
tions growing out of (1) the pleasurable habit responses to close 
association during the period of gestation, (2) the pleasurable 
feeling associated with sexual stimulation of the mammary glands 
produced by the nursing of the child, and (3) the tendency of the 
mother to identify herself with the child as an object to be proud 
of. Probably the only one of these factors which could be cited 
as definitely instinctive is the stimulating effect which the nurs- 
ing and fondling of the child have upon the mother. 

As to the distribution of this instinctive element in mother love 
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among women, the evidence seems to show that it is by no means 
universally found, and in the absence of any proof to the contrary 
we may assume that it would follow the curve of a normal frequency 
distribution, varying all the way from women who have no instine- 
tive love at all for their children, through a mode where such love 
is moderate, to the women who find such love an all-absorbing 
thing. Since it does seem that the instinctive elements do not 
come into play until a woman becomes a mother or is about to 
become a mother, their importance in shaping the early life of 
woman is negligible. To have missed being a mother may mean 
to a highiy sexed woman the deprivation of a great phy siological 
joy which the performance of this biological function might have 
given her, and possibly of certain factors of her development 
which the association with young children is supposed to afford. 
This last, however, may be offset by association with children 
other than her own. 

There is a growing tendency among educated women to break 
away from the sentimental considerations associated with the 
bearing of a child and to make a scientific problem of it. This 
attitude may be regarded as socially wholesome: for supersti- 
tion and mysticism associated with maternity and working 
through the mores of the community have in the past been a seri- 
ous hindrance to the medical profession in the study of the scien- 
tific aspects of the problem. Often there may be hard and fast 
conventions constituting the approved attitude toward the child 
which are harmful. This was shown in a Southern mill village 
where the wife of the foreman was almost completely ostracized 
by the other women of the community when it became known that 
she permitted her little baby to sleep in a bed of its own at night, 
when the custom and the sentiment of that community declared 
that the proper place for a little baby to sleep at night was by the 
side of its mother. More tragic than this are actual cases in which 
young mothers have refused to summon any assistance at the 
birth of child because of shame at the performance of the func- 
tion, with results disastrous to themselves and to the child. How 
this superstition may work itself out in community action is 
manifested in the early attempts or our legislators to prevent the 
use of anesthetics in childbirth, the sponsors of such attempts 
saying that the fate of motherhood having been pronounced upon 
women the Lord would not favor any human measures taken to 
mitigate it. More cultured and enlightened communities are not 
immune from the superstitions which the secretive attitude toward 
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childbirth fosters. Witness, for example, the cultivated New York 
woman who religiously attended the concerts at Aeolian and 
Carnegie Halls in the hope that her child would turn out to 
be a musician. Physicians admit that medical research has been 
greatly retarded by such superstitions and prejudices. The death 
rate from childbirth reflects this, when it is noted that deaths from 
childbirth claim more women between the ages of 15 and 45 than 
any other cause except tuberculosis. The study made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor shows 
that more than one half of these deaths result from puerperal 
fever which is definitely preventable. Yet little reduction has 
been made in this death rate except in a few large cities where 
educational campaigns and medical science have accomplished 
much. Campaigns to reduce infant mortality have received wide 
publicity and have achieved much success; but the campaigns to 
reduce the death rate of mothers have been timidly launched and 
sponsored merely as a part of the campaigns to reduce infant 
mortality. 

Dr. Leta 8. Hollingworth in an article on Social Devices for 
Compelling Women to Bear and Rear Children has pointed out 
that the utmost care is taken to conceal from the young the risks 
and agonies of childbirth. There has thus been an effort to create 
an illusion whereby motherhood will appear to consist of com- 
pensations only, and thus come to be desired by those for whom the 
illusion is intended. The elimination, however, of superstition by 
a rational type of education for women and the increasing interest 
of women in their own problems give some grounds for hope that 
the motherhood of the future will be voluntary, and that it will be 
able to exact as its price an adequate compensation for all the 
suffering and danger undergone. When this is true, society will 
be justified in exacting professional standards of those who under- 
take the task, and may thus in some measure determine the quality 
of the result produced. 





SLEEP AS A SPECIALIZED FUNCTION 
By GEORGE T. JOHNSON, M.D. 


HE problem of the neurological basis of sleep has occupied 
the attention of so many investigators and so many theories 
have been suggested to explain sleep, that it seems futile to 

add another to the list without producing experimental evidence 
to support it. However, as this theory views sleep in a different 
light from others known to the writer, it is presented just as it is. 

From the biological standpoint sleep is evidently a necessary 
phase of existence of the higher animals, since so much time is 
spent ir. this way. It thus ranks along with digestion or excre- 
tion; in fact it is said that young animals can go longer without 
food than sleep. It seems only reasonable to suppose that there 
is a special apparatus developed for it as for other major fune- 
tions. 

The anabolic processes of the body do not seem able to keep 
pace with the katabolic processes during prolonged activity and 
so periods of rest are necessary to enable the anabolic changes 
to catch up. Sleep is the method of enforcing these periods of 
rest. Nature has provided a wide safety zone in this as in other 
physiological processes so that unusual demands upon the organ- 
ism will not result disastrously. Consequently sleep ordinarily 
occurs long before the danger point resulting from continued 
activity has been reached. So, while the average individual spends 
a large fraction of every twenty-four hours sleeping, it is pos- 
sible, when necessity demands, to go without sleep a great many 
hours without serious effects. 

Although katabolie products undoubtedly play a large part in 
inducing sleep there are a number of facts apparent to anybody 
which indicate that normal sleep is not simply due to these kata- 
bolic products reaching a concentration in the blood where they 
depress the cerebral neurons to such a degree that unconscious- 
ness results. If sleep were wholly of that nature it should bear 
more of a resemblance to coma, such as diabetic coma, the coma of 
Bright’s disease or the coma produced by alcohol or anesthetics. 
In these conditions when consciousness is completely lost one can- 
not be aroused at all; and preceding and following the deep coma 
there is a more or less prolonged period of semiconsciousness 
when the cerebral activities are definitely dulled and the strongest 
external stimulus will not render the mind clear. In normal sleep, 
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on the other hand, one may be aroused at any period and after a 
few moments the mind will be quite clear; although the rapidity 
with which full consciousness returns varies somewhat with 
different individuals, depending to a certain extent on habit. As 
a corollary to these facts we might note that these other condi- 
tions are almost independent of the surrounding environment, 
while trivial changes in the environment, such as unusual noises 
or an unusual amount of light will suffice to prevent sleep. It is 
to be noted, however, that normal sleep approaches nearer these 
other conditions the greater the previous fatigue. 

Everything points to sleep being ordinarily a state of delicate 
balance which is easily disturbed by a multitude of factors. In 
those who are called poor sleepers everything must be just right or 
they will not sleep well. The bed, the pillows, the bed clothes, the 
amount of light, the temperature of the room and a host of other 
details all enter into the proper setting for sleep with these indi- 
viduals. If any of these details are lacking such an individual 
will not sleep well. 

At the other extreme are individuals who sleep at any time 
and place when they have nothing else to do, and this irrespec- 
tive of how much sleep they may have had previously. We do 
not have to go beyond normal limits to find individuals who differ 
so greatly in respect to sleep, showing that other factors than 
products of katabolism enter into the sleep problem. 

There are a great many facts known which show that habit is 
an important factor in normal sleep. For example, many people 
cannot go to sleep readily unless it is their usual bed time; others 
have acquired the habit of sleeping a certain period after the 
noon meal and do this almost mechanically. Night workers learn 
to sleep in the day time. The noises of the city keep the country 
dweller awake and the city dweller cannot sleep in the country 
without practice. It is a matter of common knowledge that an 
individual will quickly learn to sleep well under conditions which 
on his first attempt would seem absolutely to preclude uninter- 
rupted sleep. Thus the factor of habit enters in many ways into 
sleeping, but nowhere is its influence more apparent than in the 
matter of waking. While many people make use of alarm clocks 
so that they may sleep until the exact moment at which they will 
get up, most people find little diffieulty in waking at their custo- 
mary hour of rising, irrespective of what that hour may be. On 
the other hand, it is well known that if the sound of the alarm 
clock is habitually disregarded and the person returns to sleep, 
it soon ceases to waken him at all. 
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Numerous other facts of similar nature could be cited but 
these suffice to indicate that there is a nervous mechanism operat- 
ing in sleep which shows the features of learning by experience 
and habit formation. These features are characteristic of cerebral 
activities. 

It may be asked why such a mechanism has not been identified 
and the answer to this question requires some discussion. One 
reason probably is that nobody has been searching for it. Another 
reason is that in all probability by no means all of the neurones 
of similar functions are arranged in separate centers, any more 
than all of the butchers, bakers or candle-stick makers are located 
in separate cities. In the one case economic forces crowd indi- 
viduals of the same occupation together or scatter them widely 
apart. In the other case evolution places the neurones of a given 
kind where they will function best, whether this be grouped to- 
gether or scattered apart. Where a large number of neurones of 
similar function are grouped together in a center the investigator 
has comparatively little difficulty in determining their function. 
If the same number of neurones are scattered widely it becomes 
almost impossible to identify their function. 

It must be admitted that at the present time only the surface 
has been scratched, as it were, in the localization of function in 
the central nervous system. That this is true is evident when we 
consider the intricate structure of the grey matter and how few 
of the neurones have been positively identified with a given func- 
tion. The course of a number of longer conduction paths in the 
central nervous system is well known, but even here the exact 
mode of termination of the axis cylinders after they enter the 
grey matter is largely conjectural. The connections of neurons 
are all-important for they determine the spread. of excitation 
processes; yet the exact connections of comparatively few of the 
neurones of the central nervous system are known, and progress 
in this direction seems slow. As remarked before nature has 
placed these neurones where they will function best without re- 
gard to the difficulties this arrangement gives the investigator in 
his attempt to map out their connections. 

On the other hand a great many facts in regard to the general 
physiology of neurones have been established and the general 
microscopic structure of the nervous system is well worked out and 
very considerable progress has been made in functional localiza- 
tion in a gross way. 

In view of these facts it does not seem out of place to bridge 
some of the gaps in our knowledge with our imagination, in order 
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to arrive at a uniform interpretation of a multitude of phenomena 
connected with the nervous system. That was done in a brief way 
in a former article (A Survey of the Physiology of Cerebration, 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PsycHo.oey, June-Sept. 1921) and we shall 
utilize some of the conclusions reached there, in our interpretation 
of sleep. That the functional unit of the nervous system is the 
neurone is quite generally agreed. That the fundamental function 
of the neurone is to react to stimulation by the production of 
excitation waves in the axis cylinder process is also generally 
agreed. That the spread of activity is determined by the neurone 
threshold and stimulus response ratio of the different neurones, 
which in turn depend on the irritability of the different synapses 
seems evident. If the irritability of all synapses were the same, 
every stimulus would spread to the majority of the neurones of the 
central nervous system, if it spread at all; for each neurone 
would activate all neurones connected with it, and each of these 
all it was connected with, and so on in geometrical progression. 

From theoretical considerations we came to the following con- 
clusions in the article mentioned: 

(1) The irritability of cortical synapses is rapidly increased 
by repeated activity, producing a lower neurone threshold and 
stimulus response ratio. 

(2) During activity of neurones the resistance of their afferent 
synapses is lowered. 

(3) The resistance of the different efferent synapses of a 
neurone influences the spread of the excitation wave over the 
different collaterals of the axis cylinder, it going largely to the 
synapses with the lower resistance. 

(4) A lowered resistance of the efferent synapses of a short 
neurone facilitates activity in that neurone. 

While one would suppose that if neurones possessed the above 
properties the fact would be subject to direct proof, the maze of 
the grey matter makes this impossible at the present time and we 
are forced to draw our conclusions from the behavior of the 
nervous system as a whole, or gross portions of it. 

We may speculate then as to the nature of the nervous 
mechanism, which we are led to infer is operating in sleep. As 
stated previously this mechanism shows the features of learning 
by experience and habit formation which are characteristic of 
cerebral activities, and we might presume that certain cerebral 
neurones constitute part of this mechanism. Innumerable neurones 
have been revealed by histologists, the exact function of which is 
unknown; so we can draw upon elements whose existence has 
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already been demonstrated, even though we cannot identify 
them. 

We would then say that the sleep mechanism is made up of 
neurones which one may call sleep neurones, just as we speak of 
motor neurones, and we would suppose that they possess the same 
general properties and in a general way obey the same laws as 
other neurones. They would differ from neurones already studied 
more in the effects of their activity on the organism as a whole, 
than in the nature of their activity. That is, while they would 
react to stimulation by the production of excitation waves in their 
axis cylinder processes and exhibit the other characteristics of 
neurones in general, and cerebral neurones in particular, this 
activity would result in the condition we call sleep. This would 
occur as a result of the afferent connections of these sleep nen- 
rones, by means of which when these neurones were activated, 
excitation waves coming from peripheral receptors would be con- 
ducted to them instead of to the cortical sensory representatives 
of those peripheral receptors. In other words the sleep neurones 
would inhibit other cortical neurones by the so-called drainage 
process. In order to make this clear we will explain briefly how 
this might occur. 

We will suppose that the katabolic products, which are a factor 
in producing sleep, do so, not simply by depressing the neurones 
generally, but by activating the sleep neurones. Whether they 
activate the sleep neurones directly or by means of special receptors 
is not of special consequence for the purpose of this discussion. 

We would suppose that before the conducting paths from the 
peripheral receptors to the cortical sensory representatives reach 
the latter, they send collaterals by way of short neurones to sleep 
neurones. Ordinarily these synapses between those collaterals and 
the short neurones offer considerable resistance and the excitation 
wave passes to the sensory representatives according to conclusion 
(3) of the article mentioned. (The resistance of the different 
efferent synapses of a neurone influences the spread of the excita- 
tion wave over the different collaterals of the axis cylinder, it going 
largely to the synapses with the lower resistance.) 

However when sleep neurones are activated the resistance of 
their afferent synapses is lowered according to conclusion (2). 
(During activity of neurones the resistance of their afferent 
synapses is lowered.) This in turn facilitates activity in the short 
neurones interposed between the collaterals of the sensory fibers 
and the sleep neurones according to conclusion (4). (A lowered 
resistance of the afferent synapses of a short neurone facilitates 
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activity in that neurone.) These short neurones will be activated 
under these circumstances and their afferent synapses will have a 
lower resistance, conclusion (2). (During activity of neurones 
the resistance of their afferent synapses is lowered.) Under these 
conditions the sensory representatives will not be activated as the 
excitation waves will go in greatest degree through the collaterals 
to the synapses with the short neurones, instead of to the synapses 
with the sensory representatives, conclusion (3). (The resistance 
of the different efferent synapses of a neurone influences the 
spread of the excitation wave over the different collaterals of the 
axis cylinder, it going largely to the synapses with the lower 
resistance.) That briefly would be the essential nature of the sleep 
mechanism, according to this viewpoint. 

While the above scheme accounts for the inhibition of cortical 
sensory representatives by the sleep neurones and the consequent 
inactivity of the cerebrum, other factors are also to be considered. 

There must be some sort of a sleep mechanism in the lower 
levels of the central nervous system since animals deprived of the 
cerebrum sleep periodically. Thus we would be led to believe that 
the sleep mechanism resembles other nervous mechanisms in being 
represented in different levels of the cerebrospinal system and 
having the constituent neurones connected so that the cerebrum 
exercises a controlling influence. These sleep neurones in the 
lower levels would likewise be activated by products of katabolism 
and their connections would be similar to those we have outlined 
in the cerebrum. Their activity would thus tend to inhibit the 
activity of the lower centers. 

As all known neurones possess axis cylinder processes which 
conduct excitation waves to other neurones, or to muscles or 
glands, the question of where the excitation waves of the sleep 
neurones are conducted must be answered. It would seem probable 
from analogy that the cerebral sleep neurones tend in part to 
activate those in lower segments of the brain and spinal cord. The 
fact that people often sleep from psychological causes when the 
products of katabolism cannot have reached an increased concen- 
tration supports this view. 

In addition it would be supposed that axones from sleep neu- 
rones of all levels lead to neurones which produce the changes in 
the body characteristic of sleep, although of course some of these 
changes may simply be the result of cessation of muscular activity. 
These changes affect different organs of the body so that the pulse 
becomes less frequent, the gastrointestinal movements become 
slower, the secretions are reduced in quantity, the pupils are con- 
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tracted, the eyelids are closed and vasomotor changes occur 
throughout the body. Thus we have no difficulty in imagining 
where excitation waves from sleep neurones are conducted. 

On the sensory side the neurones which produce the sensations 
of fatigue would seem to be intimately connected with the sleep 
neurones. 

Thus according to these ideas there exists in the central 
nervous system a highly specialized apparatus which, when suf- 
ficiently activated, produces sleep. The relations between this 
system, and the whole of the central nervous system concerned in 
elaborating reactions to the external environment, would be 
mutually antagonistic; resembling in this way the centers of in- 
nervation of opposing muscle groups. Indeed the writer would 
believe that the neurological basis of antagonism in the one case 
is identical with the other. 

There remain to be considered the circumstances, other than 
dering sleep itself, under which external stimuli will be conducted 
to the sleep neurones instead of to the neurones ordinarily 
activated by such stimuli. How this occurs when the sleep neu- 
rones are already strongly activated by katabolic products has 
been explained. We would believe that under other circumstances 
the spread of the excitation wave to the sleep neurones or to the 
sensory representatives of the external stimuli would be deter- 
mined partly by the factors already mentioned, and partly by 
additional factors. 

These additional factors would be the neurone threshold of the 
sensory representatives as affected by fatigue or other conditions, 
and the threshold of the short neurones connecting the collaterals 
from the sensory fibers and the sleep neurones as affected by 
previous activity. We would believe that these short neurones in 
the cerebrum would show the property mentioned in conclusion (1). 
(The irritability of cortical synapses is rapidly increased by 
repeated activity, producing a lower neurone threshold and 
stimulus response ratio.) So stimuli which had habitually 
operated during sleep would activate these short neurones, when 
stimuli of equal intensity which had not operated during sleep 
would not activate short neurones connecting with sleep neurones. 

Thus the environment under which one customarily sleeps is a 
stimulus to sleep and a strange environment is a stimulus to stay 
awake. This factor also explains how habit operates in the matter 
of going to sleep, and how people learn to sleep soundly in a noisy 


environment. 
Waking up would seem to be just the reverse of going to sleep, 
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and it would be influenced by the same factors. With a very strong 
stimulus the inhibition of the sleep neurones would not suffice to 
keep sensory representatives from being activated and they in 
turn would activate other series of neurones. The more the activa- 
tion of the neurones concerned in elaborating reactions to the 
external environment, the more the sleep neurones would be 
inhibited by being deprived of stimuli coming from collaterals of 
sensory fibers by way of the short neurones, already mentioned. 
Thus the balance of activity would be transferred from the sleep 
system to the neurones concerned in ‘he reactions of the waking 
state, until the degree of activity reached the waking condition. 
An incomplete shifting of this balance would seem to be the cause 
of dreams. 

The effectiveness of the waking stimulus would depend on the 
strength of the stimulus, the degree of activity of the sleep neu- 
rones; and the threshold of the short neurones leading to sleep 
neurones, or those leading to neurones concerned in the reactions 
of the waking state, as influenced by previous activity. 

As already seen, with a strong stimulus which had not become 
associated with the sleep neurones by experience, the latter would 
not be able to inhibit the sensory representatives of the stimulus 
and the waking state would result. The effect of the degree of 
activity of the sleep neurones on the inhibition of the sensory 
representatives is obvious from what was said in explaining this 
inhibition. It remains then to consider the effects of previous 
activity in one direction or the other. 

If the stimulus succeeds in producing the waking reaction the 
after-discharge will pass to the sensory representatives and the 
neurones activated by them and the short neurones connecting 
with the cerebral sleep neurones will be deprived of this stimula- 
tion. So according to conclusion (1) (The irritability of cortical 
synapses is rapidly increased by repeated activity, producing a 
lower neurone threshold and stimulus response ratio) the neurone 
threshold of the neurones concerned in the waking reaction will be 
reduced. Repetition will accentuate this difference and the waking 
stimulus will become progressively more efficient up to a maximum 
point. 

If on the other hand, the waking reaction is incomplete and 
the sleep neurones continue their activity, some of the after- 
discharge from the stimulus will be diverted to the short neurones 
leading to cerebral sleep neurones, and their neurone threshold 
will be lowered. Repetition will accentuate this process and finally 
the stimulus will produce no waking reaction. 
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A detailed application of this theory to all well known facts 
concerning dreams and other features of sleep, and to hypnotic 
conditions is beyond the province of the present article. However, 
this theory would not seem to be inconsistent with any of them. 





CONCLUSIONS. 


1. This theory supposes the existence of a highly specialized 
apparatus in the central nervous system, which, when sufficiently 
activated, produces sleep. 

2. This sleep apparatus consists of neurones having the same 
general properties and obeying the same laws as other neurones. 
The sleep apparatus, however, is activated by products of katab- 
olism. 

3. The relations between the sleep system and the whole of the 
central nervous system concerned only in elaborating the reactions 
of the waking state are mutually antagonistic. This antagonism 
is due to the manner in which the different neurones are connected. 
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REVIEWS 
Our Unconscious Minn. By Frederick Pierce. New York. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1922. Pp. xi + 323. Price $3.00. 

Of the different ‘‘new psychologies’’ that have appeared from time to 
time psychoanalysis with its variants has doubtless been the most readily 
popularized. The instinct psychology, individual differences, behaviorism, 
recapitulation, experimental psychology, and perhaps even mental testing, 
have not upon their advent aroused in the lay mind such curiosity, such 
seizing upon fragments, and such immature judging. The reasons there- 
fore are interesting for speculation, but probably reduce to two. The 
more evident one is the large réle played by sex in much psychoanalytic 
doctrine; but, whatever one is to make of this from a socio-ethical point of 
view, it does not give rise to a serious problem from the scientific. The 
second reason, however, would seem to do so. A definite difference between 
psychoanalysis and such other movements as mentioned is that in the 
former not only new methods and new interpretations of observable human 
nature are offered but also a descriptive and explanatory exposition is 
made of mind which is other than the observable, is hidden away, is—to 
many a general reader—occult. Nor is this general reader wholly at fault, 
for many of the informed writers in the field use language that is quite 
misleading. To speak of ‘‘our unconscious mind’’—what is this but to 
suggest that we are equipped with a second (though really primary!) 
Self or Mind that we know not directly but which works away, which 
thinks, and insidiously steers the processes of what we had originally taken 
to be THE mind. And Pierce, as many others, really reinforces this kind 
of impression in this popularizing book by the use of terms misleading 
because ambiguous, or else too mechanically or too literally taken. 
‘‘ Affect’’ and ‘‘affect energy’’ are puzzling; ‘‘wishes’’ as what the baby 
possesses and ‘‘tries in no uncertain measure to get’’ is misleading; the 
‘‘nerception of unsatisfactory environment’’ that leads to finger-withdrawal 
at pin-prick would suggest a conception wholly at variance with modern 
psychology; the instances given of a childish impulse to kill finding useful 
expression in the butcher’s trade and of a precocious procreative impulse 
becoming sublimated in valuable creative writing—these are childish plays 
on words; the likening of Conscious, Unconscious, and Foreconscious to 
rooms of a house is a misleading metaphor. Again, the Censor looms up 
in the reader’s mind as an entity, as an existing Thing or Agency, remotely 
suggestive of Descartes’ soul in the pineal gland directing the flow of 
thoughts; whereas it should be more clearly presented as an expression of 
socially approved standards in the development of habits and inhibitions 
in the individual. In this connection another ambiguity appears. The 
phenomenon of conflict is represented too much as between ‘‘conscious’’ 
and ‘‘uneonscious’’—‘‘the two wish fields’’—without recognition of it in 
the conscious field alone. Another phase of this is seen in the antithesis 
of making all natural and primitive tendencies self-seeking and all 


acquired ones moral and codéperative. 
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A fundamental theoretical contribution of the present book is called 
the ‘‘law of dominant affect’’ in autosuggestion. In addition to points as 
to correct mental posture, management of attention, coining a formula, 
ete., it is maintained that the conscious goal selected must ‘‘ harmonize with 
a basic wish of the Unconscious.’’ ‘‘ Effective suggestion requires partial 
control of the involuntary system of the body. This control is vested in 
the Unconscious.’’ ‘‘The affect necessary to make any given suggestion 
become dynamic must supervene above all others and appropriate sufficient 
energy to dominate the conduct of the Unconscious.’’ The reviewer must 
confess to being baffled. As in so many of the expositions of ‘‘the Uncon- 
scious’’ we seem for a while to be getting somewhere, at any rate to be 
moving along, the words seem to progress somehow, but when we have 
arrived at the conclusion the sense of achievement gives place to one of 
emptiness and fatuity. Where are we after all, we may ask, and can we 
really have moved far when we bring up with no evidences of a positive, 
definite, substantial advance? 

Would not much self-deception by phrases be eliminated were all psycho- 
logical writers to swear never to capitalize any common terms, however 
important: surely much of the mystical near-occult, almost-mysterious halo 
about the Unconscious Mind would evaporate with the elimination of the 
capital letters. And with this would weaken the tendency of humankind 
to explain a phenomenon by inventing an entity and thus merely multiply- 
ing mysteries. The treacherous character of vague concepts is illustrated 
from the present work in the followimg more or less explicit chain of rea- 
soning: autosuggestion ‘‘must be operative at the Unconscious level . . . 
this is synonymous with the involuntary system’’ (p. 101); but the 
endocrines are involuntary (p. 78); therefore the wish ‘‘to have more 
efficient endoerines’’ is a legitimate goal in autosuggestion (p. 105)—which 
must be interesting to the physiologist. 

The book, however, has its uses. The description of the normal devel- 
opment of the libido from infancy through different ages to maturity and 
the variants of introvert and insane, is clear and should be helpful in 
introducing the reader to the real heart of the whole psychoanalytic doc- 
trine. The functioning of endocrine glands is briefly deseribed, and 
thumbnail sketches of cases make the matter more concrete and more 
striking. Many applications to everyday life, to social psychology, and to 
advertising and selling, make up a good half of the book; and most of the 
points are practically useful with or without translation from the language 
and concepts of this particular ‘‘new psychology’’ to those of psychology 
or of everyday discourse. 

’ J. F. Daswret. 


ConFLICT AND Dream. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With a Preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1923. Pp. xi+195. 

This, Professor Rivers’ tenth and perhaps last book (for he was dead 
before it was published) represents the substance of a course of lectures 
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delivered in the Psychologie Laboratory of the University of Cambridge 
during the two sessions from 1920'to 1922. We may heartily agree with 
Mr. Smith, who writes the preface, that it’ is a great’ misfortune that he 
was not spared to accomplish the difficult task of revising the manuscript, 
work planned for last. summer, ‘‘for the book is essentially an analysis of 
his own dreams and an intimate revelation of his own personality, and the 
manuscript was freely annotated with personal references to his friends 
and colleagues’. The volume is one in the International’ Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method—a series of much value 
and promise. 

The particular attitude of this book toward the subconscious in general 
is that of the usual sane reaction to the exaggeration of Freud, especially 
in the sexual direction. But Doctor Rivers goes further’ and offers to 
dream-theory the same constructive hypothesis that he has published already 
(in “‘Instinet and the Unconscious’’) concerning’ instincts—namely that 
they are ‘‘attempts, successful or unsuccessful, so far as the patient’s 
comfort is concerned, to solve conflicts which: are disturbing the normal 
course of life. When the solution: is successful, as in the state which I 
have taken as the characteristic example of hysteria, there is: no affect. 
When the solution is wholly unsuccessful, there is affect and of a’ painful 
kind.’’ He insists that Freud and his: orthodox followers have grossly’ ex- 
aggerated the influence of infantile experience in the dream-construction, 
and maintains that the experience set forth in the dream:are derived from 
the dreamer’s recent environment and behavior: He lays stress too on 
the proposition that ‘‘the dream is the solution or attempted solution of a 
conflict which finds expression in ways characteristic of different’ levels 
of early experience.’’ He believes that ‘‘ recent. conflicts are far more im 
fluential in the production of both dream and. psychoneurosis than: is now 
usually supposed’’—a. point of importance. 

The book to a degree is a human document, since it relates and dis 
cusses several of the author’s own dreams. There are ten chapters, two 
appendices, and a good index. Altogether, the book is a: worthy member 


of the International Library. Grorce Van Ness DEARBORN. 
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Hueco Miwsrersere. His Life and Work. By Margaret Miinsterberg, 
With a Foreword by George F. Moore. New York. D) Appleton 
& Co.,.1922. Pp. xi+449. 


One of the most interesting studies, for a young person especially, is 
the life of a great man; poet or artist, statesman or scholar as reflected in 
his letters, biographies, or appreciative essays. To watch a master mind 
in flux, broadening, deepening its grasp on life by conscious choice, or by 
the stamp of circumstance gives to youth a comforting hope of unity 
which eventually may be attained in a complicated, active modern life. 
Again, erroneous as the conclusions often may be, one is tempted to look 
among’ the compact detail of a biography for causes, the reasonable pre- 
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cedent of a certain bent in a man’s life. In the life of a great man these 
factors always seem more decisive because the actions and attitudes ensuing 
therefrom are so much more prolific and important. He uses up his life; 
recreates experience for his avowed purpose. In this light the biography 
of Hugo Miinsterberg by his daughter Margaret is most lucrative. It fails 
of critical evaluation and demarcates too slightly the periods of change 
and growth in Miinsterberg’s thinking, leaving the impression on the reader 
that here was a genius sprung full-fledged with a nodule of philosophy in 
hand to be exploded on the proper occasion. What, however, it lacks in 
criticism it supplies in comprehensive and loving detail; it is a little like 
a source book wherein you find accumulated data from which to arrange 
the life history of a scholar. 

The unusual breadth of Miinsterberg’s life and thought began with his 
boyhood in the seacoast home in Danzig. His father traded in lumber 
with foreign countries which brought the family constantly in touch with 
foreign customs and ideas. There was none of the restrictive dogmatism 
of an oversaturated scholarly background to be overcome by intelligent 
resistance, but there was culture and social life. Art, music, sports, and 
social interests led the boy out from any reclusive tendencies. In student 
days his original choice of a profession had been social psychology, but a 
later choice led him to medicine in which he took professional training. 
After a summer course of lectures by Wundt, however, he was definitely 
won back to psychology. 

Through the influence of William James, Miinsterberg was invited to 
Harvard in 1891 to take charge of the laboratory of experimental psy- 
chology. In a letter to him at that time James wrote: ‘‘The man who 
throws out most new ideas and immediately seeks to subject them to ex- 
perimental control is the most useful psychologist in the present state of 
the science. No one has done this as yet as well as you.’’ This biographical 
guide to the psychologist’s work certainly justifies the judgment of James. 
In spite of a dogmatic philosophy entirely opposed to the pragmatism of 
James it did not check in the least his scientific interest in any aspect of 
life that psychology might investigate to serve the ultimate truth. In 
1904 at the International Congress of Scholars Miinsterberg took his stand 
for the place of ‘‘ practical sciences’’ among essential groups of knowledge; 
in 1908 a new division, Applied Psychology, was organized in the Harvard 
Laboratory. 

Miinsterberg held the firm and wholesome view, German in origin, that 
the scholar belongs out among other professional men of the world, that he 
must take his own logic and reason and science to the world to keep its 
vision unclouded by false doctrines. Therefore whenever he undertook 
a public investigation on the veracity of a court witness, or a popular 
medium, he not only gave his complete scientific report, but generally con- 
tributed a popular account to some current magazine. Such a mode of 
action entailed much misinterpretation, but was certainly more noble and 
sane in purpose and results than the juggling of science by popular psy- 
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The following selected list stakes off the tremendous range of Miinster- 
berg’s practical investigations: testing the veracity of the confession of 
Harry Orchard, murderer of eighteen human beings who had turned 
states evidence, and said that all his crimes had been ordered and paid 
for by the ‘‘ Western Federation of Miners,’’ discovering the passion for 
sweets which had injured the health of a young college girl, helping in- 
dividuals with phobias, and a talented young man who was a desperate 
drunkard, hypnotic treatment of a morphinist, observation of Palladino, 
the sensational medium, industrial problems as devising tests to study 
requirements for those employed in honing razors, inspecting blades, run- 
ning street cars, in the telephone exchange, a study of the rural mind 
reader, little Beulah Miller, and one of the last, the investigation of the 
photoplay. Such an array of investigations, and books and essays embrac- 
ing psychology in education, art, history, and religion as well as technical 
laboratory studies, textbooks on psychology in English and German, much 
administrative work, a systematic presentation of his philosophy, and 
myriad conferences and addresses show the terrific energy and broadcast- 
ing of interests of the philosopher. Through it all was the orderliness and 
unity of his philosophy. 

Miinsterberg’s straightforward division of psychology into the causal 
and purposive was nowhere more helpful than in social and industrial 
studies. It protected him from the danger of mixing social significance and 
social cause in a situation, yet in the final presentation by adding the 
broader view which his purposive psychology allowed he could make his 
work more alive and applicable to social needs. Extracts from a lecture 
‘Psychology and the Navy’’ delivered before the Naval War College at 
Newport show his theories of social psychology well forged even in a 
popular address. Beginning with the statement of psychological fact, 
“The many are not simply a large number of single minds; they are not 
only many but they are at the same time one,’’ and tracing the increase of 
suggestibility in the single personality of a group by impressions from that 
group he shows how it may grow into a mob or an organized army. After 
this ‘‘psychophysical increase of suggestibility’’ has transformed the in- 
dividuals into the enthusiastic organized group he explains how in navy 
life where the very bounds of the warship create for long periods actual 
limits to society, the suggestibility of the mass is at its height. All on 
board have a common fate, are subject to the same conditions of weather 
and ship, therefore, the union is closer, and individual resistance less. 
The less psychological but comprehensive work, ‘‘The Americans,’’ again 
focussed Miinsterberg’s social interest on that national group. In two 
volumes he interprets from his observation of twenty-five years of life in 
America the particular merits and demerits of its political, economic, in- 
tellectual, and social life. Fundamentally it was an effort to define and 
explain the ethical idealism of America to Germany, and the overidealism 
of Germany to America in fostering national concord and understanding. 

Primarily Miinsterberg’s contribution of his theory of the subconscious 
to the ‘‘Symposium on the Subconscious’’ in the JouRNAL oF ABNORMAL 
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PsycHoLoey belonged to therapeutic or abnormal psychology, yet his defini- 
tion, contrary to the schematic parleying of the day, makes it an explana. 
tory principle of behavior both normal and abnormal. To the psychologist 
the subconscious is physiological brain action continuing without mental 
accompaniment. To call it the subconscious is merely a logical construction 
to assist explanation. In other words. it is not merely a repository into 
which we suppress annoyances, but brain processes of all past activity 
and thought which is not in the present content of consciousness. Such a 
definition, indeed, decreases the boundary of social and abnormal. psychology 
and makes possible a common research ground with mutual benefits, 
Miinsterberg’s attitude towards criminals had the same levelling influence. 
‘*No man igs born a criminal,’’ some men have too strong impulses, some 
too weak inhibitions, but. their qualities, although leading to lack of success, 
do not necessarily lead to crime. Again the specific study of criminology 
is merely one with the larger study of social behavior, and it is perhaps 
in his broadminded attitude towards behavior problems rather than in 
any specific analysis of social. phenomena that Hugo Miinsterberg con. 
tributed. most to social psychology. His breadth of vision for psychology 
was excelled only by his breadth of vision and interest in life itself. 
Following the chapter headings of the biography are the appendix 
chapters giving Miinsterberg’s writings in the different. periods. with brief 
diseussion and dates of publication of each. 
Apa L. Gou.p. 


CausaTIVE Factors oF MENTAL INFERIORITY AND THE PREVENTION OF 
Deceneracy. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D. Proceedings of the 
Forty-Sixth Annual Session of the American Association for the 
Study of the Feebleminded. St. Louis. May, 1922. Pp. 48. 

Dr. Wallin’s diseussion is based upon a study of 872 consecutive cases 
of school children who passed through the psycho-edueational clinic in St. 
Louis. The data with regard to each case consisted of a mental examina- 
tion including standard tests, made at the clinie, medical examinations by 
school physieians,. social data based upon interviews with parents at the 
clinie or in their homes, and. in some cases, data furnished by other social 
agencies in touch with the ease. The seientific shortcomings of data of this 
type are frankly stated. Unlike most previous studies, Dr. Wallin’s. cases 
are drawn from public sehools, not from institutions, and cover normal as 
well as feebleminded individuals. He first divides his list of cases on the 
basis of mental level as follows: 
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Dr. Wallin then discusses the cases under two headings, personal history 
and family history, preserving in each instance the classification by intel- 
ligenece level. He finds the imeidence of cerebrospinal meningitis and 
infantile paralysis over three times as frequent among the feebleminded 
as among those above the limits of feeblemindedness. Birth injuries, 
spasms, enuresis and falls are also significantly more frequent among the 
feebleminded than among the higher grade groups. Infectious diseases 
differed little in incidence in the two groups. 

The study of family histories showed a much greater proportion of 
unfavorable mental and physical conditions of the mothers during preg- 
nancy in the feebleminded group than in the normal. While the various 
neuropathic traits were found in all groups, they were significantly more 
frequent among the feebleminded than among the normal. Of the 200 
eases in which Dr. Wallin felt that it was possible to make a judgment, 
the child’s symptoms were held to be inherited in 37 per cent of the cases, 
acquired in 46 per cent, and partly acquired and partly hereditary in 16 
per cent. The proportion is about the same in the feebleminded and the 
nonfeebleminded groups. A valuable summary of opinions with regard to 
feeblemindedness from the point of view of heredity, and of evidence show- 
ing that various toxins—notably aleohol—may produce feeblemindedness 
and other types of defects, forms part of the study. The summary with 
regard to prevention can best be stated in Dr. Wallin’s words: ‘‘For the 
reduction of the number of feebleminded and degenerate we cannot depend 
solely upon colonization, sterilization, or laws prohibiting the marriage of 
the feebleminded. We must also prevent the toxication of the parents of 
each suecessive generation, and disinfect those already suffering from 
toxemias and poisons and prevent mechanical or toxic injury to the nervous 
system of the embryo, the foetus and the young child.”’ 

The work is characterized by fairminded weighing of evidence and 
opinion and a valuable summing up of the topic in the light of present 
evidence, Heven T. Wooi.ey. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN IN STANDARDIZED EDUCATIONAL 
Tests. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., Miami University Bulletin, 
Oxford, Ohio. Series XX, No. 7, April, 1922. Pp. 97. 

Dr. Wallin’s study of standardized tests administered to children in 
the special classes of St. Louis (enrollment 372) is a welcome contribution 
to our accurate knowledge of the capacities of defectives. Only too often 
the classes for defectives are omitted when educational tests are given, and 
the records of acedemic progress kept by many schools for defectives are 
conservative standards. 

The tests used were Ayres and Starch’s spelling, Gray’s oral reading, 
and spiral arithmetic. In each case the tests are summed up with refer- 
ence to mental age, chronological age and years in school. The children 
had been assigned to classes through the psychoeducational clinic with its 
conservative standards. 

Dr. Wallin’s conclusion about the relation of mental rating to academic 
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progress are the same for the three academic subjects. Academic instruc. 
tion in reading, spelling or arithmetic is, he concludes, a waste of time, 
money and effort for those of any chronological age whose mental age is 
less than six. They do not, even after years of patient and skillful teach. 
ing, acquire a usable knowledge of any of these branches. They constitute 
the class to whom Dr. Wallin applies the terms ‘‘low-grade imbeciles’’ and 
‘‘idiots.’’ However, because no other agency stands ready to do it, and 
because it is important that they should be taught to care for their own 
persons, to control impulses, and to engage in simple occupational pursuits, 
Dr. Wallin believes that the public school will have to receive them in 
special classes for some years to come. 

The high-grade imbeciles and morons—those who rank in mental age 
from six to nine or ten years—can master the three academic subjects with 
a standard of second grade, and occasionally of third grade efficiency, by 
the time they are of school-leaving age. Since this constitutes a usable 
knowledge, it seems worth doing. There is no close correspondence between 
mental age and academic attainment. Wide variations of academic 
efficiency are found at each age level above six. 

In discussing tests of reading Dr. Wallin refers to a group of children 
who are bad reading failures, in spite of the fact that mental tests class 
them as very high-grade or borderline cases. Reading failures of this 
type, often with normal mental ratings, are found in every large city 
system. Unless great discrimination is exercised, they are apt to be 
grouped with the defectives. The present reviewer has also encountered 
many of these children, but so far none who could not ultimately be taught 
to read. Dr. Grace Fernald of Los Angeles has been signally successful 
with reading failures and does not believe there are any children, except 
the undoubtedly defective, who cannot be taught to read. Whether the 
term ‘‘congenital word-blindness’’ helps us at all in an understanding of 
these children seems doubtful, but we can heartily agree with Dr. Wallin’s 
recommendation that they be clearly distinguished from the defective and 
given special help and special study elsewhere than in classes for defectives. 

Dr. Wallin calls attention again to the absurdity of the older standard 
which classified all adults with mental ages below twelve years as feeble- 
minded. He also questions the intelligence quotient .70 as a safe guide. 
His own opinion is that a mental age of about nine years, and a corre. 
sponding academic attainment of not more than third grade should be 
accepted as the upper limit of mental defect, in the sense that any indi- 
vidual who can exceed this standard should not be classed as mentally 
defective, whatever his shortcomings in other directions. 

The monograph ends with a plea that only adequately trained and 
experienced mental examiners be allowed to undertake the difficult and 
delicate task of mental diagnosis. There is no question but that many 
children have been placed in special classes and in institutions who wert 
not defective and have been injured and not helped by a residence wit! 


defectives. Heven T. Woo.tey. 
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